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“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
The name UERRICA 9 seated 0 girinen einen Smears webee in evety 
Send for 
way.” our General Catalogue, Prices and samples. 
Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
AMERICAN eee co. 


-E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Jordan Engines, made in four sizes, éither belt or direct connected motor driven 
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| Paper Making Machinery 
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CAMACHINE 18 


One of two machines of this type winding Wayagamack Kraft at 
Three Rivers, Quebeo. 


OUTPUT 


After all, your slitting and roll-winding machine 
is put into your mill for just one reason—to turn 
out good rolls. It must wind rolls dependably 
and continuously, without requiring exception- 
ally skilled labor, and fast enough to keep the 
reels clear. Speed is needed, but actual running 
speed is not the only factor in this big question 
of output. 


In sizing up a winder, consider in addition, the 
ease of threading the web through the winder, the 
facility with which the rolls are removed and a 
new winding started, the convenience of respac- 
ing cutters for different roll widths and the time 
in which all these operations can be affected. 


Cameron Mill Type Winders—CAMACHINE 
12, CAMACHINE 14 and CAMACHINE 18— 
measure up to all these requirements. Winders 
which do not fill the bill are liabilities, not assets. 


Do you want further information? Just drop us 
a line: let us know your web width if you wish, 
and we'll figure accordingly. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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The Chillicothe Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, designed, built and equipped by The Austin Company 


Austin Will Deliver Your New 
Plant in a Minimum of Time 


HE quicker you can get into production in your proposed 

project, after the first spadeful of earth is turned, the more 

profit you will get out of it. 
Speed in construction is one of the big benefits when Austin 
builds for you. From the start Austin is as much interested in 
delivering your buildings on schedule as you are yourself. 
Austin backs up that interest with a guarantee as to the exact 
diate of delivery of the completed structures. 
No matter how .complex your building problem is Austin is 
prepared to handle it. Right in your own industry from coast 
to coast you will find complicated building commissions that 
were successfully executed by The Austin Company. 
Whether you need 5,000 sq. ft. or 500,000 sq. ft. the Austin 
‘Organization with Branches located at strategic points through- 
out the country will give you immediate, constructive help. 
Austin Building Service will prove of value to you, as it has to 
others in your industry, regardless of their size or location. 
Phone, wire or send the coupon below for building information 
pertaining to your business. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Engineers and Builders 


Mow York.................04- 217 Broadway Birmingham....... 412 Jefferson Bank Bldg. 
Chicago... 1874 Cont. & Goml, Bank Bldg. Portland... 00 20....:.... 16 Porter Bids. 
eee revecsecescoss ve, 
Detroit......9201 First National Bank Bldg. , 7HE AUSTIN CO. OF CALIFORNIA: 
Pittsburgh ...........987 Union Trust Bldg, 108 Anseles....... “Soe 
Philadelphia. | 1820 Jefferson Bldg. Be anr es se0ne8 = ome. 
Bt. Louis... 1794 Arcade Bldg. | | THE AUSTIN CO. OF 


phecernesheabe 1301 L. C, Smith Bldg. 
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The Columbia River Paper Mill, Vancouver, Wash., designed ani 
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AUSTIN 


ENGINEERING~—BUILDING~EQUIPMENT 





note under construction by The Austin Company. 


The Algonquin Paper Company, Gouverneur, N. Y., built by 
Austin. 


The Austin Company, Cleveland. 
We are interested in a 


Building. Approximate size...... 


() stories high. Please tell us 
about low cost Austin Buildings and 


send us a copy of your new booklet, 
“How Austin Helped Boxer.” 
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ADOPT INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 


Waste Material Dealers, in Annual Convention Assembled, Decide on Plan to Eliminate Trade Discussions and 
to Stimulate Business Integrity—Waste Paper Division Discusses Trade Customs Originated in the 
Middle West and Learns About Efforts to Force Delaware and Lackawanna to Accept 


An International Agreement coupled with a plan for arbitration 
in cases of repudiation of contracts: and disputes over shipments 
between waste material dealers in this country and dealers abroad 
will probably result from the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., and the meetings of the 
various divisions which were held Tuesday and yesterday at the 
Hotel Astor. 

The proposed plan for an International Agreement was sub- 
mitted at a joint meeting ot the Foreign Trade and Waste Paper 
Division held on Tuesday. Secretary Charles M. Haskins of the 
Association, in outlining the plan, said that a great deal of com- 
plaint was heard about the dumping of worthless stocks in this 
country but, that it must be remembered, that similar complaints 
are probably heard abroad and that we have here some dealers who 
stoop to similar tactics to those complained of against the foreign 
dealers. He said the International Agreement and plan for arbi- 
tration aimed to raise the standard of International trading and 
would serve as a protection for the foreign dealer who was actuated 
by proper business integrity as well as the American dealer who 
was so actuated. 

Substance of Argument 


The agreement proposed would bind the exporter and importer to 
a fair representation of goods sold and to an arbitration of any 
dispute by an arbitration board of three members. These members 
are to be chosen from a panel of dealers who have signed a like 
agreement, one to be named by the seller, one by the buyer and the 
third to be mutually agreed upon. 

Mr. Haskins explained that it was his plan to have the agreement 
become operative just as soon as fifteen dealers in this country and 
fifteen foreign dealers had signed the agreement. He said that the 
moral effect of having such an agreement signed by thirty repre- 
sentative American and foreign dealers would be widespread. 

There was a free discussion during which many members of the 
ion related individual experiences and stated their willingness 
to sign the agreement. Where the arbitration should take place was 
a question freely discussed and it was finally decided that the 
ar!itration should take place at the point where the goods are when 
they become a subject of controversy. 


diy 


Committee to Perfect Plan 
he chairman of the division was authorized to appoint a com- 
m'ttee of three members to perfect the plan and to secure its 
o'cration at the earliest possible moment. 
. H. Rady was reelected chairman of the Paper Stock division 
| J. H. Lyons was elected chairman of the Foreign Trade 
vision, ’ 


~ 





Downtown Shipments—Annual Meeting and Eleventh Annual Banquet Held. 
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At a meeting of the Waste Paper Division there was an open 
discussion of the list of Trade Customs drawn up last November 
by the book mills in the Middle West, some of the conditions laid 
down having been found impractical to the Eastern packers. Two 
of the conditions spoken of especially were those which limited the 
amount of ground wood in a shipment to two per cent and which 
required the filing of all claims for allowances within 45 days of 
the receipt of shipment. A committee will be appointed to take the 
matter up with the mills responsible for the Trade Customs and 
see if an understanding cannot be arrived at. 


To Force Acceptance of Shipments 

The meeting was informed that the Association had begun pro- 
ceedings to compel the Delaware and Lackawanna road to accept 
shipment from the downtown piers and was determined to press 
the matter to a successful conclusion. The Association has lost 
the first step in its proceedings inasmuch as the examiner has 
reported that the refusal to accept such shipments could not be 
held as discrimination in view of the loose manner of packing. 

As this is purely a New York matter a number of the New 
York members have agreed to defray the cost of the proceedings. 

Alfred T. Hicks was elected chairman of the division. 

The eleventh annual banquet of the Association was held at the 
Hotel Astor last evening. 

At the annual meeting yesterday, the following officers of the 
National Association of Waste Material Dealers were elected: 
Harry R. DeGroat of Philadelphia, president; Louis Birkenstein 
and Ivan Reitler of Chicago, James Rosenberg, Henry Lissberger, 
H. H. Cummings, Herman Muehlstein, and G. H. Rady of New 
York, John A. Murphy, Clarence B. White, and George B. Smithe- 
man of Philadelphia, Alex Luria of Reading, Pa., Robert Johnston, 
Jr., of St. Louis, S. C. Weber of Chattanooga, Henry Levitt of 
Detroit and Edward Seitzinger of Atlanta, directors for two years; 
E. H. Silberman of Cleveland, C. L. Hills of ‘Cincinnati and D. A. 
Singer of Houston, directors for one year. 

The speakers at the banquet in the evening were United States 
Senator James E. Watson of Indiana and ‘Captain Irving O’Hay, 
U. S. Army, retired. The singing was in charge of the Manhattan 
Male Quartet. 


Algonquin Paper Corp. Increases Stock 
Arpany, N. Y., March 17, 1924—The Algonquin Paper Cor- 
poration, Ogdensburg, has certified to the secretary of state that its 
capital stock, preferred, $100 a share, has been increased from 5,000 
shares to 6,500 shares. There remain the 15,000 shares, common 
stock, same as heretofore. 
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CANADIAN LEGISLATION FOR 
FIRE PROTECTION CONTROL 


Bill Presented in Quebec Legislature Would Give Minister of 
Lands and Forests Complete Jurisdiction—Sweeping 
Measure Contains Many New Provisions—Legislative 
Bill Introduced Which Concerns Pulp Mills and Public 
Health—Premier Taschereau Takes Significant Stand 
Against Proposed Pulpwood Embargo—Deadlock Re- 
ported in Move to Perfect Paper Merger. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTREAL, Que., March 18, 1924.—Control of fire protection in 
all lands belonging to the Crown, as well as in all woods and forests 
under his jurisdiction is placed in the hands of the Minister of 
Lands and Forests, by the Bill presented to the Quebec Legislature 
by Hon. Honore Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests, in re- 
gard to public lands, wood and forests and their protection from 
fire. The prospect of a regular forest reserve or series of forest 
reserves is outlined in a clause which provides therefor, as follows: 

“The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Minister, set aside certain tracts of the lands of the 
Crown to constitute permanent forest reserves, provided that they 
have been duly classified as lands for forest industries, either be- 
cause they are fit for cultivation or because their maintenance in 
a wooded state is necessary to regulate the flow of waters or for 
any other reason of public interest. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may make regulations respecting the inventory and manage- 
ment of such permanent forest reserves; in whole or in part.” 

Another clause states that when the right to cut timber on lands 
in permanent forest reserves has not yet been leased by public auc- 
tion the Minister may make whole or partial grants in the usual 
manner of leasing timber lands. Fire protection measures are pro- 
vided for as follows: “Every timber limit-holder shall, under the 
administration and control of the Minister, and either directly or 
through an association for protection against forest fires recognized 
by the Minister, remain charged with the prevention and suppres- 
sion of forest fires within his timber limit, provided that he or the 
association for him shall supply, as required by the Minister, a 
satisfactory plan of the organization and the means of execution to 
be adopted for such purpose. If a satisfactory plan, as required 
by the Minister, is not furnished, or if such plan, when approved, 
is not faithfully carried out, the Minister may then establish such 
protective methods as he may deem advisable, at the cost of the 
limit-holder or association to default. The same duty, with the 
same consequences, shall be incumbent upon any person interested 
as a proprietor or as a holder of rights to cut timber in private 
forests of two thousand acres in area should the Minister deem it 
necessary. Every timber limit-holder, charged with the prevention 
and suppression of forest fires, shall, from the first of April to the 
first of November in each year, make, between the first and fif- 
teenth of each month, all the returns required by the Minister 
respecting his system of protection against forest fires.” 


How Cost Is to Be Borne 


The cost for the system of prevention of forest fires, whether 
effected directly or through an association, is to be borne entirely 
by the timber limit-holder- for his timber limit, and by the pro- 
prietor for the lands and timber cutting rights belonging to him. 
Fifty per centum of the actual costs incurred by such proprietor 
or such lessee of such timber cutting rights, or such timber limit- 
holder to extinguish a forest fire devastating his property or limit, 
shall be reimbursed to him by the Minister upon the production of 
vouchers and in accordance with the scale of salaries authorized from 
time to time by the Minister. 


~anieiiie 

If it is established to the Minister's satisfaction that a 
nated outside of a territory leased or patrolled by an a 
the Minister may reimburse such additional proportion o} 
tual costs so incurred as he may himself determine acc 
the circumstances. No reimbursement shall, however, be 
the Minister if it be shown that the person liable for the 
tection was responsible for the fire, or was guilty of gra 
gence in failing to strenuously combat its progress, or if a: 
regular employes was responsible for the fire and is unable 
that he could not prevent the act which caused it. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may each year fix the sum 
per unit of area to be paid by proprietors or timber limit-holders, 
the protection of whose lunds from fire is effected by the Minister. 
Such dues shall be payable in the manner stated in the Order-ip- 
Council and shall constitute a privileged claim upon the property 
protected, ranking after law costs. The recovery of such dues may 
be effected, in the case of non-payment, by means of an ordinary sui 
before the courts of the Province. 


Pulp Mills and Public Health 


Several cases have arisen during the past three years in which 
injunctions have been sought in the ‘Courts to prevent the operation 
of pulp mills the fumes and smells from which were stated to be 
detrimental to the public health or to constitute a public nuisance. 
A Bill covering this question in regard to both pulp and paper 
mills has been introduced into the Quebec Legislature by W. S. 
Bullock and the Hon. Jacob Nicol, Provincial Treasurer, has 
amended it by replacing the only clause in it by another clause to 
read as follows: 


“Notwithstanding the dispositions of the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 18, when it is a matter of a pulp mill or paper mill or paper 
and pulp mill, the power of regulation is limited to the authoriza- 
tion or confirmation of the location of the establishment of such mills, 
which however, remain subject to the control of the laws of public 
hygiene, and no one may prevent or limit the operation of such 
mills by means of injunction or other legal procedure if the mills 
have been authorized by by-law of the municipal council, the re- 
course of all persons affected by such operations being limited, to 
a claim for damages and interest. 
once adopted, cannot be revoked.” 

In answer to Hon. E. L. Patenaude, Premier Taschereau said 
that all guarantees as to public health in regard to the operations 
of such mills were being preserved, and provision was made whereby 
the consent of municipalities was required for the establishment 
of mills, but what was wanted was that no one could by means 
of injunction put an end to the operations of a mill, and throw 
thousands of workmen on the streets, as was threatened in one case 
now before the courts. It was necessary to protect one of the key 
industries of the province against any blackmailer who might wish 
to take out an injunction. 


A by-law of a municipal council 


Proposed Pulpwood Embargo 


In the Quebec Legislature during the past week Premier Tas- 
chereau has taken a significant stand in regard to the proposed em- 
bargo on pulpwood cut from private. lands. In a speech on the 
subject he practically served notice on the Federal Government that 
it must not interfere with provincial rights and must leave the mat- 
ter of forest protection to the provinces to deal with as they see fit. 
In each province, said the Premier, the forests constituted a great 
deal of the source of wealth. He held that it was not possible for 
the Federal Government to pass general legislation affecting the for- 
ests, as what might suit one province might not suit another. The 
Premier further indicated that he was strongly opposed to the em- 
bargo as he believed that it would harm colonization and also agri- 
culture, adding “We should not do anything whatever to alter the 
conditions under which farmers and colonists may sell their wood 
nor should we harm their market in any way.” 
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SLIGHT WEAKNESS SHOWN BY 
COARSE PAPERS IN CHICAGO 


General Market, However, Maintains Its Even Tone—Western 
Paper Stock Co. Sells Out to Pioneer Paper Stock Co.— 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. Takes New Lease on Warehouses, 
Apparently Abandoning Plan to Build—Weir Brothers to 
Move Next Month to Murname Headquarters—Movement 
Launched for Reforestation of Wisconsin’s Cut-over 
Timber Lands—Wrapping Paper Bureau Meets. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., March 15, 1924.—The fine paper market for this 
city maintains its even tone for the present. The past week de- 
veloped nothing in the way of a feature, and merchants seem to 
be satisfied with the general tenor of things. Book papers continue 
to hold a fairly stable level with printers as heavy contenders for 
all varieties, including tinted stock for insert and special adver- 
tising work of business houses which are preparing for a heavy 
spring trade. This is unquestionably reflected by the pick-up in 
the paper business during the last two months. Prices remain un- 
changed again, with perhaps a slight tendency toward a little 
firmer condition. Mills are generally reported to be operating 
at normal capacity with orders on file two or three weeks in 
advance. 

Some slight weakness in the coarse paper market is reported 
this week. The demand has gone off somewhat, causing lower 
figures to be quoted in many instances on nearly all grades of 
manila and No. 2 kraft. However, the decreases are not of a 
serious nature. 

Roofing stock came in for a drop in prices again last week, 
receding to $42 per ton for No. 1, $40 for No. 2, and $38 for No. 
3and No. 4. The demand has dropped off perceptibly. The supply 
of stock is ample to meet a much heavier demand than the present. 


Western Paper Stock Sells Out 


The Western Paper Stock Company has sold its entire equip- 
ment and all its accounts to the Pioneer Paper Stock Company, 
and will retire from that part of the paper industry. About the 
middle of January a disastrous fire broke out in the plant of the 
Western Paper Stock Company, then located on Indiana avenue, 
near Fifteenth street. The damage was estimated at about $75,000 
and the building was almost a complete loss. Business was re- 
sumed several weeks later on a restricted scale. Recently, nego- 
tiations were completed between the Western and Pioneer for the 
taking over of the equipment and accounts. All contracts hereto- 
fore supplied by Western will be handled by Pioneer Paper Stock 
Company, which is located at 430-448 West Ohio street. The 
Western Paper Stock Company was founded in 1879, and leaves 
the field after having served it for 45 years. 


Butler Firm Takes New Lease On Warehouses 


It was rumored during last fall that the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company would build a new warehouse at the corner of Fifteenth 
and Morgan streets, where a piece of ground containing 300 square 
feet of space had been purchased. The company has been leasing 
its warehouse space at 165 North Market street, and it was their 
intention to get into a permanent building of their own. It seems 
now that the plan has been abandoned, at least for two years, for 
a new lease for that period has been taken on the present ware- 
house quarters, and a statement has it that the property was only 
purchased as an investment. 


Weir Co. to Move to Murname Quarters 


Weir Brothers Paper Company, now at 667 West Lake street, 
wich was purchased by the Murname Paper Company last De- 
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cember, will move from that location about the middle of next 
month to the headquarters of the Murname firm, which are at 223 
North Jefferson street. An announcement as to the change in 
ownership was contained in the December 20, 1923, issue of THE 
Paper TRADE JouRNAL. The officers of the Weir Brothers Paper 
Company, which is still operating under the old name, are: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Murname; vice-president, E. J. Murname; secretary, 
Nelson Foley; treasurer, O. E. McCormick. 


Paper Stock Association to Meet Again 
A date for the postponed meeting of the American Paper Stock 
Association has not been set, and it is announced by Secretary 
Francis Hughes, of the Francis Hughes Company, this city, that 
the next session will be on March 31. At that time the reports 
and action scheduled for the last meeting will be taken up. 


Wrapping Paper Service Bureau Convenes 
A one-day meeting of the Wrapping Paper Service Bureau was 
held in the Walnut Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Wednes- 
day, March 12. A large portion of the membership was repre- 
sented. A luncheon was held at noon in the English Room, 


Prominent Westerners at Jobbers’ Meet 

Some prominent paper men from the west and north were in 
attendance at the meeting of the Western Jobbers’ Association, 
held in the Union League Club, March 11. Among them were: 
James Nelson, Central Topeka Paper Company, Topeka, Kans.; 
J. A. Carpenter, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo.; 
George Johnston, Western Paper Company, Omaha, Nebr.; Lance 
Curryer, Pratt Paper Company, Des Moines, Iowa, and Lyman 
Dwight, Dwight Bros. Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plan Drive to Save Timber By Cutting Waste 

What is intended to be a vast drive to aid in the natural re- 
forestation of thousand of acres of cut-over timber lands in Wis- 
consin, now standing idle and a burden to taxpayers, by means of 
concerted action on the part of the pulp and paper manufacturers, 
the lumber interests, all wood-using industries, fishermen, guides 
and the general public, was inaugurated Wednesday, March 12, at 
a meeting of the Wisconsin Forest Protective Association at the 
Congress Hotel, this city. It was pointed out that by far the 
greatest loss and damage to the little second-growth trees each 
year is caused by the ravages of forest fires, and the meeting was 
for the purpose of enlisting the aid of all who are interested in a 
campaign to prevent such losses. D. C. Everest, of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., president of the recently 
organized association, presided. 


B. T. McBain Outlines Purpose of Organization 

B. T. McBain, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis., secretary, briefly outlined the purpose of the 
movement, explaining that although it was inaugurated by a group 
of paper and pulp manufacturers, it was hoped that others would 
become interested and actively affiliated in the work. Mr. McBain 
said that the present membership is composed of paper mills using 
more than 600,000 cords of pulpwood a year, all of which are 
located in the state. 


Committee to Meet With Lumbermen 


President Everest appointed a committee composed of B. T. 
McBain, F. E. Sesenbrenner, of the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Neenah, Wis., and himself to meet with a like committee from the 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in 
an effort to outline some definite policy and to enlist the aid of 
others interested. This conference will be held at an early date. 

Ernest E. Hubert, of Madison, president, Wisconsin section, 
Association of American Foresters; O. Bach-Wiig, of the Wausau 
Sulphate Fibre Company, Mosinee, Wis., and others spoke in favor 
of broadening the scope of the association so as to include all who 
. are interested in protecting the forests, and, if possible, make it 
the nucleus for a state organization. 
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ONTARIO MOVE TO LICENSE 
PULP, PAPER AND SAW MILLS 


That is Aim of Bill Introduced in Legislature by Minister of 
Lands and Forests James Lyons—Legislative Effort Also 
Being Made to Amend Crown Timber Act—Safety 
Association Official Visits Mills in Niagara District— 
Shareholders of F. N. Burt Co. Hold Annual Meet- 
ing—Mattagami Pulp and Paper Co. Achieved New 
Production Record During First Two Months of Year 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, March 17, 1924.—There has been introduced 
in the Ontario Legislature, now in session, by Hon. James Lyons, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, a bill to provide for the licensing 
of pulp, paper and saw mills. The bill empowers regulations to 
be made. regarding location, ‘construction and operation of such 
plants and the conditions. and precautions to be taken by the com- 
panies for the prevention of fire, and for the safety of life and 
property, the disposal of waste and refuse, etc. Returns will also 
have to be made by the licensees as to the sources of supply for 
the material for use in the mills, the quantity used and the output. 
The measure also stipulates that every person, who erects or oper- 
ates a mill, without first having obtained a license from the Minister 
of Lands and Forests, or wko contravenes any of the regulations, 
shall incur a penalty not exceeding fifty dollars and, in default of 
payment, shall be liable to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months. 

Amending the Crown Timber Act 

Another measure, introduced by the Minister of Lands and 
Forests for Ontario, is a bill amending the Crown Timber Act, 
which sets forth that all hardwood trees cut from the Crown 
Lands- of the province, shall be first manufactured into a finished 
product such as lumber, lath, joist, staves or veneer, in Canada 
before being exported. If any limit holder refuses to obey the 
new regulations, his license or contract relating to any berth or 
district, will not be re-issued and a new contract will not be 
entered into. If the timber and logs are not manufactured into 
a finished article in Canada, the provincial authorities have the 
power to seize and sell them by public auction. Such a measure 
was passed in regard to white pine logs cut from Crown lands 
about a quarter of a century ago and has worked to the advantage 
of the province, in that such logs, which found their way previous 
to that period across the Great Lakes to Wisconsin, Michigan and 
other states have ever since been turned into lumber within the 
province. Large saw mills have been erected by American capi- 
talists and are now flourishing in various parts of Northern On- 
tario, providing employment to hundreds of men. 

New Paper Stock Company 

The waste paper business of A. L. Florence & Son, Ottawa, has 
been taken over by a new company known as the Capital Paper 
Stock Company, Limited. The concern is controlled by E. Pullan 
of Toronto, who is one of the largest dealers in rags and paper 
stock in Canada. The officers of the ‘Capital Paper Stock Company 
are: President, E. Pullan, Toronto; vice-president, Harry Pullan. 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, A. T. Brown, Toronto. 


Much Interest in Safety Work 

A. P. Costigane of Toronto, secretary and engineer of the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, paid a visit 
to certain mills in the Niagara district during the past week. He 
took the opportunity of discussing with the managers of the mills 
the salient features in connection with an analysis of accidents 
which had occurred during the past year. An analysis showed 
that the majority of accidents during 1923 could be traced to one 
of several causes, including handling material, slipping and tripping, 
trucking, block pile, etc. Mr. Costigane urged concentration in the 
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elimination of the causes and believed that if this was ( 

would be a great improvement shown during the cominy year. 
Celebrates His Golden Wedding 

W. J. Sheppard, of Coldwater, Ont., one of the vetera 


€, there 


iumber- 
men of the province, last week celebrated his golden wec ling. 4 
special train left Toronto conveying hundreds of guests and the 
event was marked by hearty congratulations to the veterai couple, 
who are in good health. Mr. Sheppard has long been one of the 
leading limits holders of Ontario and was for many years president 
of the Spanish River Pulp Co., which established a ground wood 
plant at Espanola, Ont., and was afterwards developed into the 
extensive undertakings of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills. 
Burt Shareholders Meet in Toronto 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of the F. Burt 


Company was held in Toronto lately and the statement presented 
by S. J. Moore, president, was of an encouraging character, 
Miss M. R. Cass, of Buffalo, general manager, who is head of 
the United States business of the company, gave some interesting 
facts regarding the affairs of the organization. During 1923 
expenditures well in excess of $100,000 were made in developing 
new lines which promise to have a wide distribution. <A line of 
paper drinking cups has been developed which will have an exten- 
sive market. A process had also been worked out for moulding 
paper forms from waste paper, such as novelties and toys. 


Record Production for Mattagami Co. 

The Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, Toronto, whose plant 
is located at Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., is very busy at the present 
time and is producing 165 tons of easy bleaching pulp daily. During 
the first two months of 1923 the company manufactured and sold 
8,600 tons, which constitutes a record. All the digesters have 
been relined and the plant is now in excellent shape. The company 
has contracted for 110,000 cords of pulpwood for the coming season, 
about sixty-five per cent of which will be taken off its own limits, 
while the remainder will be supplied by settlers and rail shipped 
All the wood cut on the holdings of the organization is brought 
to Smooth Rock Falls by the water route. 


Power Contract is Revised 

The contract for hydro electric power, which will be supplied 
by the provincial government to the Great Lakes Paper Company, 
Fort William, Ont., whose pulp plant is nearing completion, has 
been revised. The company, which will be furnished with power 
at cost, will have to pay twenty-one dollars per h. p. instead of 
eighteen dollars. The reason advanced for the increase is tlic 
unfairness of eighteen-dollar power for the Great Lakes Company 
when the Port Arthur contract price is twenty-one. The Nipigon 
Pulp Company recently entered into a contract for power at 
Nipigon at twenty dollars. It is understood that assurances |iave 
been given the Great Lakes Company that, when the Nip:von 
development is distributing its increased supplies, the power cust 
of the Great Lakes organization will drop to about eighteen dollars. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

John H. Richardson, of the Eastern Pulp Company, Montreal, 
was in Toronto during the past week calling upon the trade. 

George Winlow, of Toronto, sales manager of the Lincoln P.:per 
Mills, Merritton, who was injured in a railway wreck at Belle: ille 
some time ago and was able to leave the hospital for a few werks, 
is again confined to that institution but is making good progress 
toward permanent recovery. 

The name of the Toronto Carton Club was changed at a recent 
meeting of the Toronto Carton Council. 

R. H. Davis, of R. H. Davis & Co., paper dealers, Sydney, N. 5. 
was in Toronto during the past few days on business. 

Paper Sales, Limited, Toronto, have been appointed agents of 
Cahada for “fibertext,” which is largely used by trunk manu! ‘c- 
turers and for insulating purposes and is manufactured by ‘"¢ 


‘Stevens Paper Mills, at Windsor, Conn. 
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Can You Read sec ae Ries ? 


HE Mathieson Multi-Unit Chlorine Tank Car has been approved by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission. Our specially designed car carrying fifteen one-ton containers 
of Liquid Chlorine, instead of a single fifteen-ton tank, is now entitled to the same freight 
rates and privileges as other tank cars. 


To the Pulp and Paper Industry, this decision means official approval of a tank car 
construction ideally adapted to the safe, economical and convenient use of Liquid Chlorine. 
The Multi-Unit Car, with its individually-weighed containers of exactly two thousand pounds 
net, provides an accurate unit measure for preparing uniform bleach liquor. In checking 


and stock-taking there is never any uncertainty as to the quantity of Liquid Chlorine received 
or on hand. 


Over two years ago we voluntarily went to the expense of designing and placing in 
service the Multi-Unit Tank Car. Upon refusal of the railroad companies to allow us tank 
car rates, we appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for removal of this discrimi- 
nation, and continued making shipments in our special car. We have assumed all excess 
freight charges on every movement of this car and during the past two years have paid out 
over two hundred thousand dollars in order that consumers and the general public might 
enjoy the many advantages realized in this type of equipment. The recent ruling of the 
Commission awards us full reparations with interest and completely vindicates our faith in 
the Multi-Unit “Safety First” principle. 


To those who will read between the lines, the story of the Mathieson Multi-Unit 


Tank Car will exemplify the sound, constructive policy that has made us the leaders 
in the Chlorine Industry. 


The MATHIESON ALKAL] WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ELPHIA CHICAGO 
orn CHARLOTTE 


(Crete rem 
Bicarbonate of Soda CL GES "_ SesquricarbonateofSoda. squicarbonate of St 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda Bleaching Pen Socks teh 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS SPURT 
IN WRAPPING PAPER LINES 


Branch of Business Which Has Been Lagging Behind Shows 
Renewal of Activity—Fine Paper Market Also Shows 
Improvement—Continental Paper Co. to Put New Line 
of Box Board on Market—Anderson Paper Co. Takes 
Over New Quarters—Liberty Paper Co., Inc., Moves to 
New Location—McDowell Paper Mills Making Exten- 
sive Improvements—Brief Notes of the Paper Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18, 1923.—The wrapping paper busi- 
ness which for many weeks earlier in the season lagged far behind 
the fine paper in activity, continued during the past week the in- 
creased liveliness which began with the month. In no grade of 
coarse paper was there any softening of prices, save where mills 
developed new lines which they were desirous of introducing or 
where possessed of an excess stock, they desired quickly to liqui- 
date. All the staple goods maintained their prices; likewise quota- 
tions to the converter or consumer, made by the distributors, be- 
came firmer and consequently the evil of price slashing lessened. 
Most interesting of the week’s developments in the coarse paper 
field was an offer of water finished butchers’ paper in 40 pound 
rolls on the basis of but 4%4 cents at the mill or an equivalent of 
approximately 4.05 cents side walk delivery with freight and cart- 
age paid. This offering came froma mill which is just entering into 
the departure of this line and is therefore desirous of developing a 
market. In one branch of the coarse division, while prices con- 
tinued steady, there was a comparative slowness in movement from 
the warehouse to the consumer. That line embraced quite a wide 
variety of textile papers. 


Better Fine Paper Market 


~ The fine paper business of the past week developed another im- 
provement, just as the preceding week had done but business still 
is far below that which was anticipated for this time. However, the 
movement is in the right direction; out of town business in print- 
ing papers runs close to excellent and city business which long 
was flat, is now showing quite a little activity. 

The relapse in the paper stock market which took place earlier 
in the month showed no evidence of recovery during the past week. 
Packers of stock however are loathe to make a downward revision 
of quotations, since they believe that mill demand shortly will de- 
velop and are confident in view of the very small amount of stock 
available for the mills, that prices will become firm or even will 
advance coincidently with the re-awakening of mill interests. 


Continental Company’s New Board Line 


Announcement was made during the: week that the Continental 
Paper Company of Bogota, N. J., will about April 1, place on the 
market a new line of box board to be sold as Automatic Box Board, 
and designed to meet requirements of the increasing number and 
varieties of automatic machines in the box board industry. The 
new development is the result of the assumption that although speci- 
fications for the lines of boards ordinarily used, permit of a 5 per 
cent variation from perfection in operation, even this small per- 
centage often causes annoyance. The. Continental Company will 
try out a box board guaranteed to have a no greater variation 
than 2 per cent and it will be marketed at but a slight advance over 
the grade with a 5 per cent leeway. Board prices which a month ago 
were as high as $55.00 a ton and which receded rapidly to $42.50 a 
ton, during the week moved up to $45 and there were indications that 
the recovery would be continuous even though gradual. 


Anderson Co. Takes Warehouse : 
Another paper jobbing business’ was added to the Philadelphia 








ranks during the week when the recently organized Anderson 
Paper Company took over the large four story warehouse, office 
and sales quarters at 430 Race street and which will be opened 
for business this week as a first class service house featuring ex- 
clusively cardboard and cover papers for the printing trade. The 
personnel of the firm long was active in the trade and thus was 
able to secure accounts from mills which place it in the position of 
being able to offer a comprehensive line of nationally known covers 
and cardboards. A. H, Anderson, who for ten years visited the 
printing trade in Philadelphia and vicinity as a representative of 
A. S. Datz & Son, will supervise the business at headquarters, and 
on the selling force will have two representatives. P. B. Sibson, 
who for many years has been connected with various Philadelphia 
fine paper houses including the Garrett-Buchanan Co., A. Hartung, 
Inc., and the Molten Paper Company will be assigned to cover the 
printing trade in Philadelphia. Another salesman will be added 
within a few days and will be assigned to cover the up-state terri- 
tory. The building is a modern structure and the sales offices will 
be on the first floor and will be attractively furnished with display 
cabinets showing the various styles and brands of cardboards and 
cover papers which will be carried. 
Liberty Paper Co. Removes 

The Liberty Paper Company, Inc., which for the past six months 
occupied offices at 104.S. 4th street has secured new quarters in 
Room 51, Drexel Bldg., where representative F. 1. Brower will 
locate the mill sales office for the Philadelphia territory. Two 
Philadelphia distributors for the Liberty Towels have been ap 
pointed in the territory and the Whiting-Patterson Company and 
J. L. N. Smythe Company will feature these toilet requisites ‘ex- 
clusively while the Drexel Building headquarters will confine its 
sales to the sealing tapes and gummed specialties which the Liberty 
Paper Company manufactures in its mills at Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


McDowell Mill Improvements 

In addition to the many improvements in the mechanical equip 
ment and the modernizing of the McDowell Paper Mills of Mana- 
yunk, there has just been made another innovation through the in- 
stallation of a steam turbine engine to be runin connection with the 
electrical generator in direct connection by shaft, which will pro- 
vide an additional 500 horse power. The new turbine will be com- 
pleted in early April and is the second to have been made within 
recent months, a 750 horse power generator having been added 
only a short time ago. Other improvements just completed were 
the laying of a cement foundation extending the full length under 
No. 1 machine and the erection of a stack of super calendars. The 
McDowell Mills now are equipped for the production of a large 
quantity of glassine products and grocers’, confectioners’ and simi- 
lar wrappings in plain white and colors. ‘Charles McDowell of the 
firm is now cruising with Charles Eisenlohr of Cinco Cigar fame 
on his yacht, Miramar, in the waters surrounding Port Sewall, 
Florida. 

News in Brief 

John K. Mohr, paper mill representative engaged in business on 
his own account with offices in the Liberty Building, has just re- 
turned to his desk following a winter vacation to Palm Beach 

The Reading Paper Mills have discontinued the Philadelphia 
offices formerly located in the Land Title Building and Manager 
Samuel H. Thompson has severed his connection with the paper 
trade to enter another line of business. All the .sales offices now 
are confined to the main mill headquarters in Reading, Pa. 

Simon Walter, head of S. Walter, Inc.,-has returned to head- 
quarters of his coarse paper.business following a two weeks’ so- 
journ in Havana, Cuba. 

Philadelphia trade was pleased to again receive in its ranks 
William F. Blauvelt,-who covers the trade in this territory for the 

ron Machine Company, manufacturers of winders and  slit- 


. He had long .beey. confined in the hospital where he under- 
went an operation. 
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his felt conditioner 
has proved 


its ments 


The Vickery Felt Conditioner keeps the felt in 
proper condition from the time it is new until it is 
worn out without interrupting the continuous 
production of paper. 


Production is increased because shutdowns: for 
felt washing and changing are eliminated. 


In Use in The quality of the sheet is improved because the 
14 Different 


Pinte felt is in condition all the time. 


England The life of belts is increased from 10% to 600%. 
Holland 


Scotland A saving of 25% to 50% is usual. 


Belgiam More than 300 Vickery Felt Conditioner installa- 


France tions in 14 countries of the world is proof that it 


a can accomplish these things. Complete informa- 
exico 


Estland tion is yours for the asking. 
Switzerland 
India 


— BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


United States SOUTH WALPOLE ~ MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative: Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery: 
~ i T. H. Savery, Jv., 1718 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., 


Chic Wl 260 St. James Street 
MACHINERY ecago, £0. Montreal, Canada 


NN ICC’ rH, Free 
_Felt Conditioner | 





















































































































































Manufacturers of rag content papers are facing a serious situa- 
tion in the continued increases of rag prices. This is reflected in 
the rising costs of producing fine papers. 

High-priced cotton, due to the shortest cotton carry-over in our 
history, has lowered cotton consumption here and abroad. 

In Europe the large stocks of cotton rags accumulated during 
and immediately after the war have been used up, and the shortage 
is as acute on the other side as it is here. Consumption for cloth- 
ing is low and, consequently, the usual supply of cotton rags is not 
in evidence. Europeans are consuming less cotton goods than they 
did before the war. 

In addition to this, shredding and shoddy manufacturers in this 







New Cottons 


Extra White Shirt Cuts...... No. 1 Unbleached Shoe Cuts——— 
No. 1 Blue Overalls—.—.— 


Price Price 
Per. lb. Per Ib. Per cent 
New Cottons Jan., 1922 Feb., 1924 Inc. 
en Wee ert COND, 3 5 os cuneancesces 10.02 14.03 40 
No. 1 Unbleached Shoe Cuts............. 6.54 9.39 44 
i 2 Ch os sevnbesecenesspasss 5.25 9.19 


country, because of high-priced cotton, are using and buying more 
rags at prices higher than paper mills can afford to pay. 

All of these factors tend to diminish the supply of cotton rags 
and advance their prices. 

In the above charts we have traced the price trends of a few 
grades of new and old rags during the past two years. There has 
been a spectacular rise in the lower-priced grades of new and old 
cotton rags. Whites, however, have not always sustained increases. 

The demand for cotton cuttings by shredding and shoddy manu- 
facturers has continued active. The increasing demand from paper 
mills, as evidenced by the buying during February, has made a rela- 
tively short supply of stock in the open market. 

(Colored old rags continue strong with prices tending so high as 
to affect seriously the cost of paper making. These increases in 
the price of old rags have to some measure been influenced by the 
wild upward rush which characterized the roofing rag market dur- 
ing the past month: é 


The Rag Situation in England 
The conditions in the rag market in England as seen by a large 
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WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR COTTON RAGS»? 


By E. H. Naytor, Sec. Writing PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 









English dealer are covered in the following extracts from 4 lette 
by him of December 19, 1923: 

“It, appears to us that the outstanding fact in the wasic trade 
at the present time is the abnormal unprecedented shortage of Sup 
plies. 

“This condition has existed for some time and so far as this 
country is concerned seems likely to. prevail well into next year 
(1924). 

“Unemployment on a colossal scale and the resulting decreased 
purchasing power in the hands of the workers is undoubte:lly the 
root cause of this acute shortage, and while the official {igure 
show some slight improvement during recent weeks, it will need 4 
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Oxtp Cotrons 


Extra No. 1 Whites...... 
Extra Thirds and 


No. 2 Whites 


Blues— . — . — 








Price 


Per Ib. 


Per. Ib. b Per cent 
Op Cotrons Jan., 1922 Feb., 1924 Inc. 
atte Tee: “E GeeeRs sswsd sis coccoccogese 5.77 9.00 56 
th a, vs cparedpabene cuss sneondtats 3.02 6.12 103 
Extra Thieds and Bbwes. <..20...ccccsece 2.28 72 





substantial improvement in trade generally’ before unemployment 
approaches normal. 

“The supply of all classes of waste materials will undoubtedly 
be short for some time. 

“Our home paper makers have not been using normal quantities 
of raw materials, due to the adverse conditions under which they 
have had to trade, but an improved demand is confidently looked 
for next year (1924).” 


The Rag Situation in France 


Under date of December 26, 1923, a French dealer wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Practically all grades of cotton rags have been in good der and 
during this year. Prices have increased regularly and business has 
been important. A certain,number of restrictions have been put on 
the rag export business (which at times threaten to become an em- 
bargo) but a steady_ demand has developed for the home market 
and kept the increase of prices regular.” 
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Northern Tissue is made in 
Valley Holland Beaters 


Northern Tissue is attractively advertised. As 
a result of this advertising and of its high qual- 
ity it is well and favorably known. One of the 
“Northern” advertisements reads, “A texture 
that is a real achievement in the science of 
Modern Paper Making, commends Northern 
Tissue to you.” The methods of manufactur- 
ing Northern Tissue are right. It is a fine 
chamois-like fabric and is greatly a result of 
proper beating and good beating equipment. 
Valley Holland Beaters are used in making 
Northern Tissue. Write for further informa- 
tion about these engines. 


Valley Iron Works Co. 


Plant: New York Office 
Appleton, Wisconsin 350 Madison Ave. 


SEE OUR DISPLAY IN BOOTH 87, PAPER INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, APRIL 7-12th 



































































































































































































































































































































Judging by the rush of applications for tickets for the annual 
banquet of the American Paper and Pulp Association, Thursday, 
April 10, the closing feature of the Forty-Seventh. Annual Conven- 
tion, the Paper Week slogan of “Business—Not Politics,” has 
struck a sympathetic note among the country’s paper mills. Every 
indication is that the 1924 convention will strike a new high peak in 
asscciation history. 

Applications so far received are in excess of those received at the 
same time last year, and many of those asking for tickets are pro- 
viding for a larger number of guests than they entertained a year 
ago. 

Paper Reviews 


Now that the banquet program is completed, the work of the 
Association staff is being devoted to the completion of the program 
for the forenoon session of Thursday. The discussions will be de- 
voted to business conditions in the four great groups of the indus- 
try, the pulp, coarse and fine paper groups, and the situation among 
the paper board manufacturers. This latter is a new feature of 
the convention program for the board manufacturers, through their 
newly organized associations are working closely with the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Associations, and cooperatinz particularly 
in the gathering of production statistics. 

In addition to these business reviews, there will be reports from 
the two committees which have been quietly spending several 
months of study upon affairs of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, the committee on finance, and the committee which has 
been discussing the Association’s program of activities for the 
coming year. Both of these reports will involve recommendations 
for important developments in Association affairs, it is expected. 
Final meetings of the committees will be held before the convention 
date to formulate their recommendations. 

There is every reason to believe that the Association's convention 
will mark an epoch in the affairs of the United States Paper In- 
dustry as represented in its association activities, and the apprecia- 
tion of this is already evident in the volume of the demand for ban- 
quet reservations. It is possible that the high record of attendance 
at an Association banquet, of 1,200 reached in 1922 will be equalled. 


Simplification of Paper Sizes 


f Several conferences outside the ordinary program of convention 
week are being arranged. Not the least important of these is a 
special conference to be held Tuesday, forenoon, April 8, for the 
discussion by a group of leading manufacturers and merchants of 
the problem of simplification of paper sizes. This is arranged by 
fequest of the Department of Commerce authorities who are working 
bn this question, and follows a recent conference on the same subject 
at Washington, chiefly attended by the users of paper. The results 
f the Tuesday conference will be announced at the Thursday busi- 
hess session of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Another interesting event of the week will be the meeting of 
waxed paper manufacturers Tuesday morning at which there will 
be discussed the need of a waxed paper manufacturers association 
to back up trade customs, handle complaints and improve credits, 
and the general development of the trade association work in the 
waxed paper industry. There has been strong sentiment expressed 
in favor of the reorganization of the waxed paper manufacturers, 
whose old association was dissolved several months ago. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


The Association has just sent out a special announcement of the 
manner in which reduced railroad rates may be secured by those 
attending the various conventions being held during the week of 
April 7, and the rate has been secured also for those attending the 
Paper Industries Exposition. 

An innovation in the banquet arrangements is being announced 
at the same time, in the issuance of complimetary tickets to families 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR PAPER WEEK 


of those attending the banquet. These tickets will be for admission 
to the balconies after 9 P. M., for the evening’s speaking program, 


Features of the Convention 


In general, the three days of convention week will have as their 
main features the following; in addition to the large number of 
meetings of the affiliated associations scheduled for “Paper \\eek.” 

Tuesday, April 8—Salesmen’s Association annual meeting in the 
forenoon, dinner and smoker in the evening; meetings and annual 
banquet of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry; meetings of the National Paper Trade Association. 

Wednesday, April 9—Woodlands Section Convention; Teclinical 
Association meetings; meetings of the National Paper Trade \sso- 
ciation, with its annual dinner in the evening. 

Thursday, April 10—American Paper and Pulp Association an- 
nual meeting in the forenoon, and the annual banquet in the eve- 
uing; meeting of Technical Association in afternoon at the |’aper 
Industries Exposition. 

As part of its general service to the industry the American !’aper 
and Pulp Association is assisting in the holding of meetings of vari- 
ous groups not officially affiliated with it, such as the papermakers 
advertising club, the bristol board manufacturers and other groups. 


Paper Industries Exposition 


A review of the program of Paper Week would not be complete 
without reference to the Second Paper Industries Exposition, held 
under the endorsement of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
at the Grand Central Palace. The Exposition opens Monday, and 
continues through Saturday, and its chief features are so arranged 
that the paper manufacturers will be able to attend without inter- 
ference with the convention program, and the general public will 
be told of paper and how to buy the right paper for right uses 
during the entire week. 


Kalbfleisch Corp. to Make Rosin Size 


Announcement has just been made by the Kalbfleisch Corporation 
that it has entered the field of manufacturing rosin size. This step 
has been made after a careful study of the sizing situation in the 
paper industry. This new departure is really a logical step from 
the fact that the company has been a large manufacturer of paper- 
making chemicals and the rosin size line completes its list of 
products for the paper industry. 

‘The. Ka‘bfleisch Corporation has retained the services of Process 
Engineers, Inc., to act as supervisors and service engineers whereby 
all users of rosin size will receive the benefit of the exneriences of 
the engineers of the Process organization as well as the use of its 
many patented processes and emulsifying equipment. The latter 
feature is to be offered to the sizing customers of the Kalbileisch 
Corporation without charge and in addition to the high standard 
quality of its products, will make it a most important factor in 
the rosin sizing situation. 





Continental Paper Mills to Erect Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Appteton, Wis., March 17, 1924.—The Continental Bag and 
Paper Mill Corporation, which owns mills at Merinette, Menomi- 
nee and Oconto Falls, is contemplating erection of a plant which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $200,000 but is undecided whether 
this addition is to be built at Menominee or at Oconto Falls. This 
was developed at Menominee recently when a report was mide 
to the city council on a proposal that the paper company purchiase 
land required to straighten out a street and receive in exchange the 
land on which the street now stands as an addition to its property. 
According to the report to the council, the paper company is not 
willing to pay the $1,000 required for the land and it was infered 
that it would build the new plant at Oconto Falls rather than buy 
the land for the street. 
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GO Piquio ALSO PIONEERED 
to Set a Record! 


You will find valuable pointers in First to enter the paper field—and other fields as well 
two booklets we will take pleasure 


in sending on request—“Produc- —where it has established a record for accomplishing 
ing Bleach Liquor with Liquid large savings in plant-handling, transportation and the 


Chlorine inthe Pulp and: Paper elimination of sludge wastes and decomposition losses. 
Mill” and “Transportation of 


Liquid Chlorine in 15-ton Tank Ease of control and cleanliness of operation are also 
Cars.” factors of prime importance. 


The E B G reputation for better service has been 
sustained for 14 years. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y 
Main office: 9 East 41st St.. New York 
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New York Crade Jaltings 


E. M. Mills, of San Francisco, who is receiver for the Whalen 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., is in this city on business. 
x * * 
J. D. Zellerbach, of the Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., is spending a few weeks in town at the Hotel Biltmore. 
* ~ ~*~ 





W. E. Graves, Mill Manager of the Crown Williamette Paper 
Company’s mill at Floriston, Cal., is in the East on business, visit- 
ing Albany, Schenectady and this city. 

* * * 

The Bishop Paper Company announces that J. W. Haraux, long 
known to the paper trade as an executive, is now associated with 
that company as an afficer and director. 

: * 2 

R. S. Kellogg will attend the hearings in Washington on the 
Clark Forestry Bill on Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. He 
is secretary of the National Forestry Program Committee and sec- 
retary of the News Print Service Bureau. 

* * * 


F. H. Luning of 436 Canal street announce that on -or about 
April 1 they will move to 592 Smith street, Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
they have secured better office and warehouse accommodations. This 
concern deals in all sorts of waste material. 

i 


Karl A. Lefren, formerly Chief Engineer of the Robert Gair 
Company, has opened a consulting engineering office at 171 Madi- 
son avenue, where he will engage in the practice of engineering in 
connection with Power Mills, and General Mill Construction. 

* * * 


Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, has asked R. S. 
Kellogg, of the News Print Service Bureau, to be a member of the 
Iorest Research Council which will meet at Amberst, Mass., on 
April 3 for a discussion of forest problems in the north east. 

* @ce 


The News Print Service Bureau made a record in collecting 
and publishing its monthly statistics for February. They were out 
by March 12. The figures from northern British Columbia came 
by radio to Vancouver. The monthly bulletin was issued March 14. 

+ * + 


L. B. Steward has just been appointed general manager of the 
plant of the Bayless Manufacturing Company at Austin, Pa. Mr. 
Steward has long been identified with the industry, at one time hold- 
ing the position of secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

“a oe 

Word has been received here of the safe arrival in Japar of 
Walter S. Rooney of the Albany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y. 
Mr. Rooney is well known in domestic and foreign papermaking 
circles and is now in Japan to make a general survey of conditions 
for his company. 

* * * 

C. A. Wadsworth, who is general mill agent for pulp, paper 
and mill supplies, has moved his office from Room 996 in the Can- 
adian Pacific Building at 342 Madison avenue to larger quarters 
in the same building. He is now located in Suite 830-831. The 
telephone number has been changed to Vanderbilt 3911-3912. 

* * * 


Samuel Kipnis, formerly Secretary, Treasurer and General Man- 
ager of the Garment Center Fibre Container Corporation, 205 West 
36th street, and Harry Ginsburg, former Vice-president, are no 
longer connected with that company. They have acquired control 
of all of the stock of the Columbia Corrugated Company, 50 West 
20th street and own all the patent rights of the Burlabox. On, or 
before May 1, the Columbia Corrugated Company will move from 





ne 
its present location to new quarters at 264-280 Eleventh avenue, 
occupying the entire building consisting of 85,000 square feet 
manufacturing space. 

a ae 


Warren B. Bullock, of the American Paper and Pulp Assogia. 
tion was in Washington last week discussing with officials of the 
United States Customs Service, Treasury Department, the matte; 
of the presentation of a series of informal complaints involving the 
improper importation of foreign paper. The matter wil! later fe 
taken up, it is understood, in a formal manner. 

* * * 

The partnership subsisting between George R. Kelsey, Raymond 
E. Risden and Robert S. Cooper, carrying on a paper business under 
the firm name of Kelsey, Risden and Cooper at 156 West Broad. 
way, has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Cooper ! 
his shares in the business to Mr. Kelsey and Mr. Risden \ 
continue the business. 


is sold 


who will 


Sole Owner of Outagamie Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ] 

AppLeTon, Wis., March 17, 1924.—Sole ownership of the Outa- 
gamie Paper Company and -the Hewitt Water Power Company, 
Ltd., Kaukauna, now reposes with Mr. and Mrs. Judson G. Rose- 
bush of Appleton. Deeds of the transfer, recorded in Appleton, 
bore revenue stamps indicating that the purchase price was in 
excess of $260,000. The purchase by Mr. and Mrs. Rosebush 
marks the dissolution of the relationship between the Patten interests 
now represented by the Rosebush family, and A. W. Priest, Apple- 
ton, which has existed for more than 40 years. Mr. Priest was 
president of the Outagamie Paper Company before the transfer. 

The union of the Patten and Priest interests was made in 18@ 
when it was decided to establish a pulp mill at Kaukauna. The 
Hewitt Water Power Company, Ltd. in which Henry Hewitt, 
Mr. Priest, the Patten family, the MacNaughton family and the 
Green Bay-Mississippi Canal Company had an interest, was or- 
ganized and the mill was built on the waterpower and _ property 
owned by the waterpower company. Mr. Priest owned a quarter 
interest in the company. Mr. Rosebush has acquired the interests of 
all the stockholders, including Mr. Priest, in both the water power 
and the paper company, and now is the sole owner of the property. 


Mr. Rosebush has not announced his plans for future develop- 
ment of the property. 


News Print Production Last Month 


The forty-six United States companies reporting their news 
print production for February to the News Print Service Bureau 
produced 117,322 tons and shipped 115,427 tons, the 20 Canadian 
companies produced 111,664 tons and shipped 109,901 tons, making 
a total production of 228,986 tons and shipments of 225,328 tons 
in both countries. These companies also produced 1,226 tons of 
hanging, of which 406 tons were made in Canada. Production ex- 
ceeded shipments in United States by 1,95 tons and in Canada 
by 1,763 tons. Stocks at the end of February totaled 30,288 tons 
in the United States and 18,195 tons in Canada, a combined total 
of 48,483 tons which is equivalent to 5.1 days’ average production. 

Comparing production of fifty-five identical companies during the 
first two months of 1924 with that of the same period of 1923 the 
United States companies show an increase of 4.244 tons or 2 per 
cent, the Canadian companies an increase of 30,516 tons or 16 per 


cent, and the total of all these companies shows an increase of 34,- 
760 tons or 8 per cent. 


The average daily production of news print paper by these 55 
companies reporting for February amounted to 92.9 per cent of the 
average daily output during the three months of greatest produc- 
tion in 1923, with allowances for changes in machines. 
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No. 220—Beloit High Speed Reel 


Insure Yourself Against 
Loss of Paper, Accidents, Inefficiency 


ayes te BELOIT UNIFORM SPEED REEL effects a saving of paper 

ei; ie every time you change reel drums. It displaces the old obsolete 

aks method, and insures steady, reliable performance plus absolute. assur- 

RZIRGSA| ance of economy of operation. Furthermore, it entirely eliminates the 

danger of drawing men between reels of the conventional upright type, 

effecting a further saving in man power and accident liability. It can be depended 
upon to wind a beautiful roll that is very uniform in hardness. 


Moreover the extra refinements added to this reel make it much handier than 
any of similar design. An instance of this is the ease with which paper is started 
on the drum. The passer does not have to change hands when performing this 
operation. Its simplicity and ease of operation is a revelation. 


Let us know the face of your calender rolls and we will gladly submit a figure 
covering your particular case. 
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erent incorporations 


STanpArp Carp & Parer Company, New York city, New York. 
Incorporators, T. C. and C. A. Scarborough and R. D. Boyle. 

Park Fotpinc Paper Box Company, New York city, New York. 
Capital $25,000 to $40,000. 

Tue Poguonock Paper Company, INnc., of Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. Officers: President, George A. Leavitt; vice-president, Wil- 
liam S. Kenyon; secretary and treasurer, Howard R. Manning. 
The officers, all of Hartford, with George F. Fowler of Holyoke, 
Mass., and E. H. Broadwell of Springfield, Mass., compose the 
board of directors. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Paper Makers’ Reatty CorporATION, 
Albany, New York. Capital, $20,009. Directors: Matthew H. 
Parker, Buena Vista, Va.; Frank P. Barry, Ballston, N. Y.; 
Matthew J. Burns, 138 Jay street, Albany. Morris Hillquit of 
New York, attorney. 

‘BELHAVEN Puce anp Lumper Company, Bellhaven, North 
Carolina. Capital $100,000 and $25,000 subscribed by Pearley R. 
Eaton, Rutland, Vermont; J. A. Wilkinson and W. ‘C. Allen, 
Jr., of Bellhaven. 

Lecxtite Fisre Boxes, Ltp., Manhattan, New York, 250 shares 
preferred stock, $100 each; 700 common, no par value; A. C. 
Kahn, A. M. Maoriello, W. J. Fallon. Attorneys, Bandler, Haas 
& Collins, 2 Rector street, New York. 

CoNnSsOLIDATED CELLULOSE Propucts CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Wilmington, Delaware, manufacture. Capital, $2,200,000. Cor- 
poration Trust Company of Delaware. 

RELIABLE Paper Box Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
and S. A. Smith, Incorporators. 

Best ENVELOPE AND Parer CorporaTION, Manhattan, New York, 
stationers and printers. Capital, $20,000. H. Ravitz, S. Witte, J. 
Broudy. Attorneys, Shapiro & Witte, 1540 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN ‘CoRPAGE AND Paper Company, Manhattan, New 
York. Capital, $10,000. M. and H. Epstein, J. Scher. Attorney, 
S. Lewittes, 1328 Broadway, New York. 

Scicto Parer Company, Columbus, Ohio. Capital, $109,000. 
Incorporators, C. R. Brown, C. W. Jones, E. W. Dillon, M. L. 
Godman and C. E Blanchard 

Tuomas Paper CoNnvEeRTING Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


To buy, sell, convert and print paper or paper products in any form. 
Capital, $100,000. 





A. E. Barton 


CAPITAL INCREASES. 
Martey Paper MANUFACTURING Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, $100,000 to $500,000. 
Eastern Foipinc Box Company, Manhattan, New York, $20,000 
to $30,C00. 


Forestry in Massachusetts 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 19, 1924.—How Massachusetts could 
use its forest lands to meet the high and increasing cost of govern- 
ment was pointed out before the Kiwanis Club today by Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Associaticn. 

“Massachusetts state taxes have increased,” he said, “from $7,988,- 
000 in 1913 to $18,513,000 in 1922. The cost of government increased 
from $17,052,000 in 1913 to $42,967,000 in 1922, and the total per 
capita tax, federal, state and local is now $124.41. On the other 
hand, the state has 3,000,000 acres of forest land, only a little of 

‘which is actually producing trees. And yet this area, if devoted 
to the production of timber—the same timber which once provided 
the raw material needed by the state for building and industrial use, 
could once again supply the state in large part with the timber it 
needs, and save the great cost of transportation of the lumber now 
brought in from the south and the Pacific states. 





i 

“Out of a total land area in the state of 5,321,000 icres, only 
908,000 are under the plough, and the state owns only ( (00 of the 
3,000,000 acres of forest land. By developing its for 
chusetts could bring back its wood using industries, and 
ing communities, provide more permanent springs and 


S Massa- 
0d work. 


cams 
thereby have fewer floods and droughts, have more fish and 
give the people forest playgrounds, utilize the now idl: acres {or 
financial profit, and thereby help build up the agricultur;! industry 
“Here in Springfield is the great fine paper manufacturing distrig 


—with Holyoke the greatest center of fine paper manuf icturiny jy 
the world. More than 95 per cent of all the paper produced in this 
country is made entirely or in part from wood. By restoring the 
pine and hardwood forests it would be possible to relieve the drain 
on northern New England and New York, so that those states 
could provide the fir and spruce needed by the paper mills. The 
paper mills are often charged with devastating the forests, yet they 
use only 4 per cent of the total wood cut of the country. Asa 
matter of fact, the paper industry is today doing more than any 
other wood using industry to promote forestry.” 


Plans for Water Power at White Rapids 


LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 


Appleton, Wis., March 17, 1924.—Immediate development of the 
water power at White Rapids on the Menominee river, is not con- 
templated by the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, which has ac- 


quired the property, according to Judson G. Rosebush, Appleton, 
treasurer and general manager of the Northern mills. In fact, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rosebush, the company has not definitely determined 
what use will be made of the power but he stated that a hydro- 
electric plant will be built on the property and the power 
mitted to Green Bay. The development will not be made this year. 

Mr. Rosebush said the Northern Paper Mills has owned the 
property for about three years but its ownership came to the at- 
tention of the public only when the papers transferring the water 
power and several miles of waterfront from the White Rapids 
Paper Company to the Northern Paper Mills were filed for record- 
ing. 

Surveys of the property now are being made and experts are 
determining the cost of the development. 

Whether the 10,000 horsepower which can be generated at White 
Rapids all will be used in Green Bay or whether it will be sold 
to other plants in the valley has not been determined, Mr. Rose- 
bush said. The company’s plan for use of the power will be de- 
termined quite largely by conditions when the power plant is built. 


trans- 


— 


New Division for Superintendents 
[Prom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Katamazoo, Mich., March 15, 1924.—The organization of the 
southern division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association is being promoted under the direction of 
Edward T. A. Coughlin, first vice-president of the national asso- 
ciation. Announcement is made that the initial meeting will be 
held in New Orleans, April 18 and 19, at which time a program 


.of unusual merit will be given. 


The cummittee in charge of general arrangements includes: k. H. 
Laftman, assistant general manager of the Bogalusa Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., Bogalusa, La.; J. F. Carter, secretary of Calcasieu 
Manufacturing Company, Elizabeth, La.; Max Zimmerman, gct- 
eral manager of Charles Boldt-Paper Mills, New Iberia, La. 

Mr. Coughlin reports that he is in receipt of a large number 
of letters indicating a real desire for the organization of the South- 
ern mill superintendents, and that the new division should be 2 
pronounced success. Latest reports show there are seven divisions 


in existence today, with approximately 500 active and enthusiastic 
members. ; 
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The buyer in need of expe- 
ditious service will find our facalt- 
ties equal to any emergency. 






Our pulp resources are being 
constantly amplified by large 
shipments in transit and it will pay 
you to seek General Head Quar- 
ters for Bleached and Unbleached 
Sulphite, Kraft and Ground 
W ood. 









M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 








European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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Obituary 


Charles W. Price 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Toronto, Ontario, March 18, 1924.—Charles W. Price of the sales 
staff of the Allen Paper Company, died recently after an illness of 
cre week from pneumonia. He was born in London, Eng., thirty- 
eight years ago and joined the staff of John Dickinson & Co., rep- 
resenting them in London and later in South Africa. Mr. Price 
came to Canada in 1911 and was with that organization in Montreai 
‘and Toronto. He joined the Allen Paper ‘Company, when the latter 


took over the Dickinson branch business in Toronto about four 
years ago. 








Benjamin F. Simmons 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., March 18, 1924—Word was received in Hol- 
yoke last week of the death at San Francisco of Benjamin Frank- 
lin Simmons, 65, who superintended the construction of and later 
Operated the first electric generating plant of the Holyoke Water 
Power Company here. He also officiated for a short time in the 
improvements and additions, but ill-health compelled him to give 
up the work and he went to California to recuperate. 








Arrangements for Paper Exposition 


An exhibit of glassine paper showing the many uses to which this 
practically transparent form of paper is put, will be the feature 
of one of the exhibits at the Second Paper Industries Exposition to 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, during 
Paper Week, beginning April 7th, at the time of the conventions 
of the American Paper and Pulp, National Paper Trade and affili- 
ated associations. 

The Westfield River Paper Company is working out this exhibit, 
which will show both plain and embossed glassine papers, together 
with two specialties, celloglas and silver-coated paper glass. The 
variety of uses for such papers will be shown in an unusual form 
in this exhibit. 

A novel display of paper cans and paper milk bottles and similar 
paper vessels will be made by the Purity Paper Vessels Company 
of Baltimore, together with appliances for the ice cream and other 
branches of industry handling food products. Allyn G. Whitehead, 
supervisor of sales in the Eastern district will be in charge, and he 
will be assisted by John A. Owen, Jr., and William A. Palmer, 
supervisor of sales in the Metropolitan district, while W. R. Len- 
derking, vice-president and general manager, will be in attendance 
throughout the Exposition. 

The Sealright Company of Fulton, N. Y., will have an exhibit 
of its complete line of paper cans for liquid and semi-liquid moist 
foods, paper milk bottles and paper milk bottle caps. Dr. Wilbur L. 
Wright, president of the company, will have personal charge of tliis 
exhibit, and special letters are being sent to all concerns handling 
this company’s products, inviting them to be the guests of the 
company at the Exposition. 

Another exhibitor has arranged for a special exhibit by loan 
from the United States Forest Service laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
which will show the progress of a log through the pulp and paper 
mill to the finished sheet. This will be done by means of photo- 
graphs, together with wood in the rough and chip form, with bot- 
tles of pulp, chemicals and sheets of the finished papers. A series 
of framed pictures will show the development of paper making from 
the earliest times, as a display of particular historical interest. 

In the machinery and equipment section there will also be most 
‘ interesting exhibits. The Potdevin Machine Company will have in 
‘ operation pasting, gumming and- glueing machinery for. edge, strip 
and solid surfacé covering of’ paper cardboard cloth ard similar mia- 





terials in chests. There will also be in operation a two-color print- 
ing flat and square glassine paper bag machine and postage stamp 
bags will be distributed at the rate of 100,000 daily, made from a 
roll of paper in the company’s booth. 

The Mayer Coating Machines Company will have exhibits show- 
ing its machines for coating of paper with clay and other special 
solutions, together with asphalt coating and duplexing machines, 

The Armstrong Machine Works will have in operation a glass 
model of a steam trap working under steam pressure and A. E. 
Armstrong, the company’s president, will be in attendance to 
the use of these traps as applied to paper machines. 

The Cameron Machine Company will have in operation three 
machines for the production cf small, medium and large rolls of 
paper and paper boxes. The exhibit will show the company’s en- 
tire line of winders with other equipment made by this company. 

Among the other equi»ment exhibits will be those of the Locke 


exolain 


Regulator Company, Wes‘ iinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Reed Air Filter Wcinpany, Booth Chemical Company an: the 
Faatz Manufacturing Co:opany The latter company’s exhilit 


will consist of power savers 
tice will be shown by F. L. 


while the evolution in belting prac- 
Smidth & Company. 

The space available for exhibits is rapidly being taken up, and 
by the time the Exposition is opened it is probable that there will 
not be a booth unsold. 


Woodlands Section Statistics 


Contract prices for pulpwood in 1924 are generally higher than 
the prices in 1923, according to the pulpwood report to be made 
at the April 9 meeting of the Woodlands Section of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, while stocks are relatively low in 
most of the regions reporting. The figures given are more repre- 
sentative than in any previous compilation, a larger number of 
companies reporting from nearly every region than in most of the 
preceding quarters. 

Ninety-two companies, with an annual consumption of 3,388,860 
cords, have contracted for 1,950,757 cords for 1924, but the rela- 
tionship of contracts to annual consumption varies widely by dis- 
tricts. New York State mills have contracted for only 37 per cent 
of the annual consumption, while New England has contracted for 
86 per cent of the total needs. The lake states contracts are 68 
per cent of the annual needs, and in the middle Atlantic states, 44 
per cent, while the percentage in the South is 45 per cent. 

The range of prices is widely different in the various regions 
Some examples, however, are as follows: New England rough 
wood contracts for 1924 are reported as averaging $14.86, and 
$17.08 for peeled wood, as against December 1 prices of $13.75 
and $16.96, respectively. New York peeled wood for 1924 is on a 
$20.77 basis, as against $19.33 as of December 1, but the lake states 
show a slight increase only. It is to be noted that the higher 
prices in New England are for a large proportion of the year’s 
requirements, and the mills will not be in the market for any large 
quantity of wood from now on for 1924. 

An interesting feature of the detailed report is the amount of 
jack pine under contract in the lake states. With a consumption 
of 143,750 cords annually, jack pine has passed balsam in quantity 
consumed, and ranks next to spruce, hemlock leading the list in 
those states with 452,800 cords out of a total of 1,123,860 cords. 


Paper Makers to Meet at Spring Grove 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Sprinc Grove, Pa., March 18, 1924.—A joint meeting will be held 
here Saturday, March 22, of the paper makers of this city, York 
and York Haven. P. H. Glatfelter of the P. H. Glatfelter Com- 
pany has the meeting in charge. The speaker will be ‘C. T. Hamill 
of the Albany Felt Company, Albany, N..Y., who will give an il- 
lustrated talk. on “The Manufacture of Paper Machine Felts.” 
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Elected President 


The first Dilts Beating Engine was 
built in 1868, about the time General 
Ulysses S. Grant was elected President 


of the United States. It was the 
modern beater of those times. 


For fifty-seven years the Dilts Machine 
Works, Inc. has striven to improve up- 
on that design until today the Dilts 
Beater Engine stands supreme. 


Most of the beater improvements for 
the last half century have originated 
in the shops of the Dilts Machine 


first rigid Lighter Bar Stand, the first 
Works, Inc. Here was invented the 
Bandless Roll, the first Heat Treated 
Fly Bar, the first Self-Dumping Beater, 
the first Inclined Concrete Bottom 
Beater, the first Cast Iron Back Fall 
filled with Concrete, the first Spring 
Cushioned Rigid Lighter Bar Stand 
and the first Keyed Bandless Roll. 


When you install a Dilts Beating 
Engine you can rest assured that you 
have purchased the most efficient 
beater on the market. 


—p1lts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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COMING EVENTS 


American Paper and Pulp Association, Convention and Meeting of Affili- 
ated Associations, Waldorf-Astoria, April 7-11. 


National Paper Trade Association, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, April 8-10. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, April 7-11. 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, 
April 7-10. 


Paper Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, April 7-12. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN PAPER 

The exports of paper for January, according to figures just 
furnished by the Department of Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
showed a considerable decline, the figures being only $2,051,584 for 
the month as compared with $2,186,207 for December and $1,961,- 
541 for January of the year previous. The exports of paper for 
the seven months ending with January were valued at $14,550,976 
as compared with $14,279,539 for the same period in 1922. 

News print was among the few varieties of paper which showed 
an increase for January, the figures for the month being $181,754 
as compared with $176,945 for December, and $116,440 for January 
of the previous year. The exports of news print for the seven 
months ending with January amounted to $922,673 as compared 
with $1,120,550 for the same period in 1922. 

The exports of wrapping, including Kraft, for January were 
valued at $158,582 as compared with $210,481 for December and 
$188,002 for January, 1922. The exports of wrapping, including 
Kraft, for the seven months ending with January were valued at 
$1,204,081 as compared with $1,245,488 for the same period in 1922. 

The exports of paper board and straw board for January 
amounted to $235,732 as compared with $254,335 for December and 
$149,995 for January of last year. The exports of paper board and 
straw board for the seven months ending with January were valued 
at $1,503,031 as compared with $1,263,291 for the same period in 
1922. 

The exports of writing paper, except papeteries, for January 
were valued at $104,124 as compared with $110,508 for December, 
and $96,058 for January of the preceding year. The exports of 
writing paper, except papeteries, for the seven months ending with 
January were valued at $625,939 as compared with $664,831 for the 
same period in 1922. 

The imports of paper for January showed a marked decline, the 
figures for the month being $9,483,789 as compared with $10,525,116 
for December and $9,338,452 for January of last year. The im- 
ports of paper for the seven months ending with January were valued 
at $68,497,631 as compared with $55,124,481 for the same period in 
1922. 

The decline in the imports of paper was especially noticeable in 
the imports of news print, the figure for January being only $8,234,- 
614 as against $8,784,740 for December. The imports for January 
of the previous year were $7,810,775. The imports of news print for 
the seven months ending with January were valued at $58,326,156 
as compared with $46,192,800 for the same period in 1922. 
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The imports of rags for paper stock for January am 
$552,297 as compared with $673,740 for December and 
for January of last year. 


nted to 
332.2 

Stock 
(008,029 


The imports of rags for pay 
for the seven months ending with January were valued at $ 
as compared with $3,334,760 for the same period in 1922. 

The imports of mechanical pulp for January were \.\ued a 
$605,800 as compared with $1,036,860 for December and $884,144 fo; 
January of the preceding year. The imports of mechanical pulp 
for the seven months ending with January were valued at $5,628,385 
as compared with $4,561,250 for the same period in 1922. 

The imports of unbleached sulphite for January amounted to 
$2,502,780 as compared with $2,501,458 for December and $2,848,042 
for January of the previous year. The imports of unbleached su- 
phite for the seven months ending with January were valued at 
$16,461,218 as compared with $16,554,922 for the same period in 
1922. 

The imports of bleached sulphite for January were valued at 
$1,441,230 as compared with $1,624,637 for December and $2,168- 
567 for January of the preceding year. The imports of bleached 
sulphite for the seven months ending with January were valued at 
$11,802,432 as compared with $12,286,486 for the same period in 
1922. 


ANOTHER HOUSE OF CARDS TUMBLES 

The closing of the house of G. F. Redmond & Co. in Boston 
and the exposure of its methods and accomplishments reveals the 
fact that the gullibles exist today as prevalently as ever and that 
they are as greedy as ever to bite at the gilded hook. 

The story of this concern reads like fiction. George F. Redmond 
He met a 
They got their heads 


was a waiter in a Boston restaurant a few years ago. 
discharged employee of a brokerage firm. 
F. Redmond & Co. 
attractive literature and proceeded to do a brokerage business on 
a partial payment plan. 

Redmond & Co. had no stock exchange affiliation and no asso- 


ciation even with the Curb. But money literally avalanched down 


together. G. 


resulted. The concern issued 


upon them. They were forced to employ a large staff of clerks 
and were obliged to work night and day to handle their mail 

So brilliant was their success that suspicions were aroused. The 
Stock Exchange felt sure there must be irregularities and watched 
carefully for them. The government officials showed a watchful 
interest but so carefully had Redmond & Co. fortified itself that 
real evidence of anything wrong was not forthcoming. 

Redmond & Co. became a national institution in its scope with 
branches in’ the larger cities of the country. The “sucker” checks 
continued to pour in until now the inevitable has happened, the 
game is ended and the methods of the concern are’ exposed. 

It was the practise of the concern to allow a delinquent customer 
only five days’ grace on his monthly payments. If the five per cent 
due was not paid in that time his account became a margin ac- 
count. Nine times out of ten he was “sold” out. The slogan of 
the company appeared to be: “If a stock shows a profit, switch 
the customer into something else.” 

The liabilities of Redmond & Co. are today $10,000,000 while the 
receivers have not yet ascertained the assets. 


more than 50,000 customers on its list. 
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Every few months such a house of cards as was built by Redmond 
& | crashes to the ground, carrying with it the hard earned 
savings of an-army of gullibles. And yet someone always comq 
alone to rear another house of cards and many of the same gullibles 
storm the new house of cards and eagerly hands over its money 
believing that they will eventually become rich as a repult. 

We used to laugh at the story of the simpleton who wondered 
why his bare fish-hook did not lure the trout as well as the at- 
tractively baited hook of his companion. -One who fishes with 
a bare hook today can hardly be rated a simpleton for there are 
always a lot of unfortunate “suckers” who jump for the bare hook 
as soon as it greets their vision. What Barnum said is truer today 
than it was when Barnum said it. 





No Reflection on Custom Officers 
Editor Parer TrApE JOURNAL: 
New York, March 18, 1924. 

In the current number of Paper TrapeE Journat, I note with 
considerable interest the complimentary remarks made as to the 
work of the customs officials who handle paper, and the fear that 
the activities of the American Paper and Pulp Association on the 
matter of improper entries of foreign paper might be construed as 
a reflection on these officials. 

It is only fair to state that the contacts between the Association 
representatives and the customs officials have been most pleasant, 
and these officials certainly understand that the paper industry is so 
directing its efforts on the classification of foreign papers as to 
give assistance to them. 

What is being done by the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion is to assist these officers in the enforcement of the law and 
to assist them in getting the necessary evidence when the customs 
laws are being violated. No formal action is being taken in any 
of the cases under investigation without consultation with the 
proper officials as to the manner in which such protests should 
be made to reinforce the efforts of the customs experts to bar 
improperly classified paper. 

In connection with this work the Association has made strong 
representations to Washington as to the need for additional appro- 
priations to allow the customs officials to carry on their work 
effectively, and the assistance of the industry offered to secure 
such increased funds. 

We have found that the customs officials are thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the position of the paper industry, and on the other hand 
the American Paper and Pulp Association has expressed to the 
Washington authorities its recognition of the ability of the men 
who are handling these difficult technical problems in the various 
ports of entry. 

It might be added that in some cases the American Paper and 
Pulp Association has been largely active in securing technical and 
other evidence which would enable the appraisers to come out 
victorious in the appeals of importers against their decisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hucu P. BaAKer, 
Secretary American Paper and Pulp Association. 


Custom Appraisers Not Accused 
New York, March 17, 1924. 
Editor Paver TRADE JOURNAL: 

Referring to the letter published in your issue of March 10, 
signed by Thomas L. Harrocks, under the heading of “Custom 
Appraisers Not Negligent,” would state that I presume there are 
few, if any, of those interested in this subject who would accuse 
the appraisers of being either inefficient or negligent, but the fact 
remains nevertheless that there is paper being brought into this 
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port, all the time, by conniving importers, under fraudulent declara- 
tion, which allows them to sell it on this market at less than the 
American manufacturer’s prices, whereas, if the duty was assessed 
on the goods in question at the proper classification, according to 
the custom laws, it would be impossible for them to do this. The 
peculiar part of it is that it seems impossible to get the appraisers 
to change their decisions, once they are made, even, although it is 
brought to their attention that the decision is unwarranted, based 
on the actual goods in question. 

There is no question but what at times goods can be brought 
in here that can be used for a dozen different purposes, under 
which conditions there naturally would be considerable contention 
as to the proper classification and duty, but where a “specific 
article” is imported for a “specific purpose,” and where this 
article is specifically enumerated in the custom laws it is difficult 
to see why or on what basis the examiners or appraisers refuse 
to correct or change their decisions. 

It seems to be an easy matter for conniving importers to bring 
their goods in under some subterfuge and get them passed right 
through the custom laws, whereas it seems to be a most difficult 
matter for American manufacturers, who are backed by millions 
and all of their elaborate associations, to protect themselves, to get 
reversals. Why this is, is a mystery, as it would seem as though 
the United States Examiners and Appraisers would have in 
mind the “protection of American industries” and not foreign in- 
dustries, and if at any time their decisions were wrong and the 
importers thought they were against them, let the importers fight 
it out and not force the American manufacturers to take the matter 
to court against the importers. This would seem to be the logical 
method of handling things of this kind. 


Yours very truly, S. W. DunnNING. 





Corrected News Print Figures 


New York, March 14, 1924. 
Editor Paper TravE JOURNAL: 

I have been reading with much interest the editorial on Page 44 
of the Paper TrApe Journat of March 13 entitled, “High Record 
for News Print.” ‘ 

The figures that you quote are, however, only partially correct. 
The production of news print paper in the United States in 1923 
based on reports to the Federal Trade Commission for the first 
five months of the year and reports to this office for the remaining 
seven months totaled 1,485,000 tons; the imports were 1,309,000 
tons; the exports 16,000 tons making a net balance available for 
consumption of 2,778,000 tons instead of 2,600,000 tons, referred 
to in the statement. 

Since your editorial was based upon figures supplied by the Pa- 
per Division of the Department of Commerce which you had no 
reason to question, I am sending them a copy of this letter. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. S. KELLoce 
Secretary News Print Service Bureau. 


Casein Investigation Ends 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 19, 1924.—Experts of the United 
States Tariff Commission have completed their second investigation 
on casein. 

It is expected that the Commission will decide definitely within 
the next couple of weeks whether or not a further hearing will 
be granted in this case. At the time the hearings were held, some 
months ago, it was stated that the Commission would have a further 
hearing. However, it is understood that the commission may not 
allow a further hearing in this case. The second investigation’ 
which was carried on both in the United States and foreign countries 
deals particularly with whole and skim milk. 
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DRY SATIN WHITE 


The Latest Development in The Coated Paper Industry 


Casein ALUM Pulp Satin White 


CrystalBoroPhosphate © Both Commercial and Iron Free — English China Clay 
eo FOR PAPER MAKERS 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


lL, | OBDEL 7LL* ROLL GRINDERS are the only 

machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 
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LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 
LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. = ex.s Wilmington, Del. U.S. A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 


CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Paper Testing and Physical Properties 


Ageing Qualities of Paper: Influence of Rubber Latex. H. P. 
Stevens. Paper Mill 47, No. 49, 4 (Dec. 8, 1923). The ageing 
qualities of paper were tested by determining bursting strength and 
folding resistance as received and after heating at 70° C. for 21 
days of hand-made paper, with and without rubber latex. There 
was a slight loss in bursting strength after heating. Folding re- 
sistance fell off to a greater extent; an in this respect latex paper 
stood up much better than paper without latex.—A. P.-C. 

Forensic Paper Chemistry. Papeterie 45, 1057-1063 (Nov. 10, 
1923); Pulp & Paper 21, 1239-1240 (Dec. 29, 1923). With hard- 
sized and heavily calendered paper manipulations such as partial 
wetting and erasing can frequently be detected by exposing the 
paper to the action of iodine vapors. Sympathetic writing can be 
obtained either by writing with water and letting dry, or by writ- 
ing with a smooth, hard, blunt point. Exposure to iodine vapors 
reveals the writing, which is bleached by sulphur dioxide gas; 
and the writing can be made to show up again provided the paper 
was not wet after the iodine treatment. Heavy pencil writing 
which has been erased can sometimes be made to show up, reversed 
of course, by exposing the opposite side of the paper to the iodine. 
—A. P.-C. 

Microscopical Analysis of Paper by Eighteen Investigators 
Using Different Methods. H. N. Lee. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 
21, 51-52 (Nov. 22, 1923). Twenty-six analyses by 18 investigators 
on 15 samples of paper (rag-sulphite, rag-sulphite-soda, sulphite- 
sulphite-sulphate, sulphite-groundwood, bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite) carried out by three estimation and three count 
methods (most investigators used only one method, which they ordi- 
narily use) showed no great superiority for any of the methods, the 
count methods being perhaps slightly more accurate than estima- 
tion. Variations due to the method of placing the fibers on the 
slide are small. The quick estimation method is suggested as suit- 
able for obtaining reasonably good results fairly rapidly, and the 
Spence and Krauss method for obtaining the most nearly accurate 
results regardless of time. The technique of the two methods is 
outlined—A. P.-C. 

Structure of Paper. Paul Klemm. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 
2643-2646 (Sept. 29, 1923). Variation in the structure of paper 
depends largely on the density and degree of uniformity of the 


soda, 
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sheet. Density depends on the length and thickness of the fibers; 
the shorter and the smaller they are the more dense is the structure. 
The more elastic the fibers are in the wet condition, the less dense 
is the sheet, and the more plastic they are the more dense it is. 
Uniformity is discussed at considerable length; it appears to be 
due to the difference in density within the sheet—J. L. P. 


Kraft Paper and Its Strength. Carl G. Schwalbe. Paper 32, 
No. 16, 5-6 (Aug. 8, 1923); Paper Mill 48, No. 1, 32 (Jan. 5, 
1924). See Pulp & Paper 21, 1151 (Nov. 22, 1923); Paper Trade 
J. 77, No. 21, 53 (Nov. 22, 1923).—A. P-C. 


Paper Specialties 


Manufacture of Safety Paper. Anon. Papierfabr. 21, 405 
(Sept. 2, 1923). A new safety paper, the invention of Martin 
Reinheimer, is being manufactured in Germany and has the follow- 
ing features: (1) highly intensified and difficultly reproducible 
colored figures, (2) designs which contain magnetic substances, (3) 
microscopic figures, and (4) susceptibility to slight erasure— 
Riek 

Production of Fancy Leather-Like Paper. Franz Oppermann. 
Ger. pat. 379,471. Papierfabr. 21, 407 (Sept. 2, 1923). Paper is 
given a treatment with a resinous material, colored, polished, and 
waxed in such a manner as to resemble leather.—J. L. P. 

Parchment Paper. W. Herzberg. Papierfabr. 21, 421-422 
(Sept. 16, 1923). Paper containing 30% groundwood cannot be 
considered true parchment. A discussion of trade terms with 
reference to this subject is given.—J. L. P. 

Production of Dense, Strong Paper. Carl G. Schwalbe. Ger. 
pat. 379,996; addition to 303,498. Zellstoff U. Papier 3, 214 (Sept. 
1923); Papierfabr. 21, 416 (Sept. 9, 1923). For the production of 
pulp mucilage, the pulp is treated with acids, acid salts, or acid 
forming salts only to the point of the maximum swelling of the 
fibers, before actual decomposition occurs. The fibrous material 
during this treatment or afterwards is subjected to the mechanical 
action of a beater. Suitable organic acids for the hydration process 
are formic, acetic, oxalic, lactic and tartaric—J. L. P. ; 

Waterproof Antiseptic Paper. Fues. Fr. pat. 557,658. Ac- 
cording to Fr. pat. 443,402 (May 4, 1912) parchment paper is pre- 
pared by treating paper with an acid substance, with or without 
addition of formaldehyde, and drying at about 100° C., eg., im- 
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pregnating with a solution of 6% aluminum sulphate and 0.6% 
formaldehyde and dried over driers as usual. This process was 
never successfully applied commercially, because after having been 
stored for some time the paper became quite brittle. This is over- 
come in the present patent by subjecting the finished and dried 
paper to a subsequent heating of 15 to 30 min. at about 85° to 60° 
C., depending on the nature of the paper. The amount of aluminum 
sulphate is preferably reduced so that the finished paper contains 
not over 1% and down to 0.5% or less, while the amount of formal- 
dehyde may be increased to 4% or more in the finished paper. It 
is apparently fixed by the aluminum sulphate which prevents it 
from being driven out of the paper, even when drying at or near 
100° C. Benzoic or salicylic acid or other preservative may be 
added to increase the antiseptic properties of the paper. Various 
properties can also be imparted by subjecting the paper to known 
methods of treatment, e.g., coating with varnish, asphalt, pitch, tar, 


etc., treatment with hygroscopic salts to give flexibility, etc— 
A. P.-C. 


Waterproofing Paper. A. T. Masterman. Eng. pat. 202,432, 
May 25, 1922. The paper to be waterproofed is treated in the 
beater with an emulsion composed of rosin soap and wax, to which 
has been added a protective colloid such as glue, gelatin, starch, 
etc. A condensing agent such as formaldehyde is also added to 
compensate for the softening effect of the waterproofing mixture 
and to strengthen the paper.—A. P.-C. 

Safety Tint Paper. American Bank Note Co. Eng. pat. 
202,702. This is an improvement on Eng. pat. 201,397, and consists 
in the impression of a geometrical line design on the printing plates 
having-the character of a machine-made design, but with a variation 
in the width of the loops so that mechanical reproduction is im- 
possible. Moreover, the lines are differently colored in different 
portions so as to prevent photographic reproduction—A. P.-C. 

Washable Printing Paper. Hydroloid, Ltd. Eng. pat. 202,883, 
Aug. 30, 1923. The paper is passed through a preliminary bath of 
size so as to partly impregnate it, and then between pressure rolls 
to complete the impregnation. Aiter a period of several hours a 
hardening solution is applied and the paper is rolled up and allowed 
to remain several hours more. Before drying it is cooled by a 
current of air. An addition of alkali or acid to the sizing solution 
increases the absorption. After the hardening process the paper 


may be treated with glycerine to soften it, and it is finally washed.— 
A. P.-C. 


Paper Reinforcing Machine. A. E. Currier assignor to Max 
Brown. U. S. pat. 1,460,949, July 3, 1923. The invention has to do 
with improved apparatus for applying a series of threads in diagonal 
criss-cross arrangement continuously upon a moving web or webs 
of paper. The principal object is to provide mechanism of an 
exceptionally simple and inexpensive character capable of applying 
filaments with any desired spacing, in diagonal relation upon a 
paper web at a relatively high speed and in a manner so that the 
threads are laid evenly and with the requisite tension upon the 
paper web.—A. P.-C. 

Rubber Latex Paper in Use. Philip C. Coote. Paper Mill 47, 
No. 46, 44 (Nov. 17, 1923). Rubber latex paper has been used for 
printing the Netherlands Indies Review, and was found quite satis- 
factory, apart from some minor details.—A. P.-C. 

Waterproof and Fireprocf Paper. Hydroloid, Ltd. Eng. pat. 
202,884, Aug. 30, 1923. The paper is impregnated with size and 
afterwards hardened with a further mixture of size containing 
alum. It is afterwards treated with ammonium sulphate or other 
fireproofing agent—A. P.-C. 

Rendering Paper Translucent. A. Klement. U. S. pat. 
1,464,477, Aug. 7, 1923. Paper or cardboard (which may have 
drawings on it) is rendered translucent by treating it with a mix- 
ture of castor oil and of oil of turpentine —A. P.-C. 


Manufacture of Metal Coated Paper. K. Wickel. Eng. pat. 
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123,143, July 17, 1923. _ Bituminous substances, notably the purified 
product obtained from Mexican bitumen, either in a molten condi- 
tion or dissolved in hydrocarbons, carbon tetrachloride, or siinilar 
solvents which do not give off oxygen, are employed as bi:ding 
agents in the manufacture of metal-coated papers. These bitumens 
are cheap, have great covering power, binding capacity and clas- 
ticity, and, by preventing oxidation, preserve the brilliance oi the 
metallic particles. They render the paper impervious to air, water, 
and oil, and, by using soft or hard bitumens, pliable or stiff p:pers 
may be obtained. When the hardest bitumens are employed, friction 
may subsequently be applied to improve the luster of the coated 
paper. With the aid of heated dies the metal coating can be readily 
and permanently transferred to other objects, and gives clear, well- 
defined outlines, so that these metal-coated papers make an exccllent 
substitute for leaf-gold—A. P.-C. 


Hardening and Waterprocfing Paper for Making Vessels and 
Containers. Hydroloid, Ltd., from Exportingenieure fiir Papier 
und Zellstofftechnik, G.m.b.H. Eng. pat. 201,4€3, Oct. 25, 1922. 
The paper is sized, for example, with an approximately 10% solu- 
tion of animal size, casein, or albumin at 35° to 40° C., and after 
passing between press rolls either inside or outside the size bath, is 
reeled and allowed to stand for several hours to effect uniform 
distribution of the size. Alkalis, such as caustic soda up to 2%, 
or acids, such as lactic acid up to 30% on the weight of dry size, 
may be added to the solution to facilitate its absorption by the paper. 
The hardening agent, which may be a solution of formalin (0.5%), 
alum, chromium salts, or the like, is then applied, preferably by 
means of a roller, in sufficient quantity to harden the whole of the 
size, to one side of the paper, which is again reeled and left for 
about 24 hrs. The treated paper is then cooled in a current of cold 
air to prevent the formation of pores and hair-cracks, and is sub- 
sequently air-dried. If desired, the hardening agent may be added 
directly to the original size bath. The resulting material may be 
rendered flexible by scaking it in glycerin and subsequently applying 
a thin coat of transparent varnish (to prevent the removal of 
glycerin by water), or about 5% of soap, castor oil or other easily 
emulsified oil or fat may be incorporated in the size—A. P.-C. 

Process for Making Self-Copying Paper. A. G. E. Lundgren. 
U. S. pat. 1,463,897, Aug. 7, 1923. The paper is parchmentized on 
one side by means of acid, and is subsequently coated on the same 
side with a coloring matter—A. P.-C. 

Manufacturing cf “Presspan.” Jakob Janser. Fr. pat. 557,698. 
Paper is coated with a mixture consisting of a soda or potash wax 
scap, a binder (glue or an alkaline caseinate), and a filler (barium 
sulphate, calcium carbonate, precipitated aluminum hydroxide, or a 
color lake), two or more sheets are brought together, and, after 
drying, are passed through a friction calender. The” dielectric 
properties can be increased by impregnating after calendering with 
a mineral, vegetable or animal fat or oil which works its way into 
the mass.—A. P.-C, 

Artificial Wood. J. M. Congin. Addition to Fr. pat. 503,499. 
Waste material such as sawdust, waste paper stock, etc., is mixed 
with glue, casein, starchy material (e. g., flour) and plaster. Tan- 
ning agents such as formaldehyde or chromium salts are made to 
react with the mixture either before or after drying to increase 
its strength—A. P.-C. 


Power 


Variable Speed A. C. Commutator Motor and Its Application 
to Paper Mills. R. D. Given. Paper Maker 66, 402-402c (Oct. 
1, 1923); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 61, 415-419 (Oct. 15, 1923 
World’s Paper Tr. Rev. 80, 1206 (Oct. 12, 1923). There has re- 
cently been evolved a satisfactory variable speed alternating current 
motor with “shunt” characteristics. A description and working 
explanation of this motor are given, including power factor, eli- 
ciency, load speed characteristics, comparison of efficiency wit! 
direct current motors, and fields of application, which include paper 
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machines, paper calenders, board machines, centrifugal pumps, fans, 
and hydraulic pressure pumps.—A. P.-C. 

Usng Excess Power to Save Coal. E. H. Horstkotte. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 14, 50-51 (Oct. 4, 1923); No. 16, 105-106 
(Oct. 18, 1923). A description of the General Electric type of 
electric steam boiler with a discussion of its main features, advan- 
tages and possibilities—A. P.-C. 

22,000-Volt Electric Steam Boiler. P. H. Falter. Paper Trade 
J.77, No. 14, 54 (Oct. 4, 1923) ; Paper Mill 47, No. 40, 18 (Oct. 6, 
1923); Paper 32, No. 25, 13, 27 (Oct. 11, 1923). A description of 
the 18,000 kilowatt (1,800 boiler horsepower) boiler installed at the 
Berlin, N. H., mill of Brown Co., of the difficulties anticipated 
(and which did not materialize), and of the savings effected by it.— 
A. P.-C. 

Electric Steam Boilers. P. Bergeon. Paper Ind. 5, 1077-1080 
(Oct. 1923). A description of the different types of electric boilers 
with a discussion of their field of usefulness, illustrated by means 
of examples of applications already made in Europe.—A. P.-C. 

Purification of Water. Eugene Bottet. Papier 26, 911-917 
(Aug. 1923) ; 1045-1050 (Sept. 1923). A description of the lime- 
soda artificial zeolite (permutit) and heat processes of purification 
with calculations of the consumption of chemicals and of heat, 
respectively. —A. P.-C. 

Decreasing Power Flant Operat’ng Cest. Paper Mill 47, No. 
41, 72, 74 (Oct. 13, 1923). A discussion of the value of soft water 
for boiler feed and for cooling gas engines with a description of 
the various water softening processes—A. P.-C. 

Enclosed Motors. C. N. Johnson. Paper Ind. 5, 1088e- 
088g (Oct. 1923). A study of the design, installation and reasons 
for using enclosed electric motors.—A. P.-C. 

Ruth Accumulator in Practice. Anon. Zellstoff U. Papier 3, 
210-213 (Sept. 1923). A description is given of the use of the 
Ruth steam accumulator in the Lessebo pulp mill in Sweden. A 
saving of 9.4% in fuel is claimed and the pulp and paper production 
is increased by 12%.—J. L. P. 

Can Heat Supplied to Upright Boilers Be Better Utilized 
Than at Present? B. Haas. Chem.-Ztg. 45, 1035-1037 (1921). 
A discussion of the relative economy of varying ratios of height to 
width and of the construction of the heating coil of upright boilers 
used in the cellulose industry. Experiments indicated that boilers 
of the relative dimensions 5 : 6.4 and 3.6 : 5.55 were more economi- 
cal thermally than the 4:10 and 3:8 ratios ordinarily used. More 
economy was obtained with the usual type of 4:10 or 3:8 boiler 
with the heating coil not too near the walls of the boiler —C. J. W. 


Beating 

A New Beating Engine. E. S. Crabtree. Pulp & Paper 21, 
1243-1244 (Dec. 20, 1923). The main features of this beater are: 
Peripheral roll speed of between 2,500 and 3,000 ft. per min.; in 
place of the usual midfeather is an oval space in which is located 
the lighter for the beater (eliminating the necessity of the ro!l shaft 
crossing the far side of the tub); the backfall is built up solid to 
the usual height, from which point it can be raised to any suitable 
height by means of an adjustable steel plate, according to the grade 
and weight of paper being made; an adjustable doctor is provided, 
carrie! very close to the roll as there is a decided tendency of the 
stock to go around with the roll, and carried on pedestals resting 
on the lighter arm on each side of the roll so that it follows the 
roll when it jumps or is raised rapidly.—A. P.-C. 

Refiner. C. L. Hamilton. U. S. pat. 1,419,847, June 13, 1922. 
In a horizontal cylindrical casing, with inlet at one end and outlet 
at the other, are two sets of disks, alternating with one another, 
one sct being of slightly greater diameter than the other. Each 
disk has a series of holes extending through it and is free to roll 
on the bottom of the cylindrical casing. The disks have suitable 
tibs, <rooves, or passages which make the stock travel from the 
Periphery to the center, and vice versa, and thus feed it longi- 
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tudinally through the casing. The stock is thus carried under the 
disks, through them, and between them, being subjected to con- 
siderable rubbing and compression which opens up and separates 
the fibers. Paper made from pulp treated in this manner is exceed- 
ingly tough as the fibers retain their strength—A. P.-C. 

Blackening of Stock in the Beater. Anon. Zellstoff U. Papier 
3, 243-244 (Nov. 1923). A brief article on the blackening of paper 
stock in the beater owing to the wear of the beater knives on the 
bedplate, and its prevention —J. L. P. 

Comparative Tests with the Kollergang, the Wurster and the 
Werner-Pfleiderer Disintegration Machines. Johannes Teicher. 
Papierfabr. 21, 469-471 (Oct. 28, 1923). Comparative tests demon- 
strated that for the disintegration of pulp-board the kollergang was 
the best machine to employ. Not only a disintegration is effected 
but also a beating is brought about, as shown by microscopic tests. 
The Wurster disintegrator is best suited to culled material and 
old paper. The Werner-Pfleiderer machine stands between these 
two in its accomplishment.—J. L. P. 

Recent Improvements in Beaters. Leo Schlick Pulp & Pa- 
fer 21, 1095-1097 (Oct. 11, 1923). A discussion of the importance 
of fast and uniform circulation with an outline of the principles 
embodied in Schlick patent beaters and patent attachments. In 
the case of the beater attachment, without speeding the beater roll 
above the normal roll speed of 1,600 to 1,800 ft. per min., the 
following results are claimed: (1) double circulation without addi- 
tional power (as much as 400% increase is often obtained) ; (2) the 
consistency can be increased; (3) the carrying capacity of the tub 
has been increased up to 73%; (4) the output is increased 25 to 
73% ; (5) the stock is of better quality, slime formation is largely 
eliminated, and a better sheet is formed on the machine; (6) beat- 
ing time per ton of paper is decreased by 25 to 70%; (7) with 
power at 25 h. p., the average attachment pays for itself within 143 
working days. The new Schlick tub is claimed to increase output 
from 50 to 100%, to save 30 to 40% of power, and to give equal 
rate of circulation at the bottom and at the surface of the beater.— 
A. P.-C. 

The Meterng of Paper Mill Slush Stock. E. J. Trimbey. 
Paper Ind. 5, 1301 (Nov. 1923). A description of the Trimbey and 
Allen automatic continuous mixing system which is particularly 
suited to the manufacture of newsprint and other papers in which 
no actual beating of the fibers is required, but beaters were used 
merely as mixers. (See Can. pat. 212,476, Pulp & Paper 20, 795, 
Sept. 14, 1922; Paper Trade J. 74, No. 17, 49, Apr. 27, 1922).— 
Ay Pak. 

Beating. D. McNeil. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Tr. J. 6, 
401-402 (Oct. 1, 1923); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80, 1182, 1184 
(Oct. 5, 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 45, 16, 38 (Nov. 10, 1923). 
Some elementary practical and theoretical notes on beating, by a 
practical beater engineer —A. P.-C. 

Beaters and Beating. C. E. Youngchild. Paper Mill 47, No. 
44, 16 (Nov. 3, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 1251-1252 (Nov. 1923) ; Paper 
33, No. 3, 18 (Nov. 8, 1923). By means of a new beater roll 
filling, which is being patented, the author has been able to reduce 
heating time about 25 to 30% without any decrease in hydration. 
Circulation is retarded slightly, but beating surface is increased 
almost 100%.—A. P.-C. 

Sizing 

Sizing of Paper with Soap Made From Bark Oils. Th. E. 
Blasweiler. Papierfabr. 21, 417-421 (Sept. 16, 1923). Oil, which 
was extracted from bark in Germany during the war in the making 
of a cattle food, was subjected to a saponification treatment with 
alkali, and soda ash. A very soluble and easily precipitated soap 
was made from the oil. Paper was sized with the soap, using 
about 6% soap and 6% alum, in March, 1917; a marked feathering 
of the ink was observed. Two months later the feathering was 
hardly noticeable, and at the end of six years, in June, 1923, the 
sheets showed perfect sizing. Oxidation appears to play an im- 
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portant role in completing the sizing process. To improve the 
sizing quality it is suggested that glue or water glass be added to 
the bark oil soap.—J. L. P. 

The Use of Rubber Latex for Paper Sizing. A. van Rossem 
and W. Frenzel. Papierfabr. 21, 425-429 (Sept. 26, 1923). Tests 
were made on unsized paper and paper sized with rosin, with rubber 
latex, and with both rosin and rubber. Sheets sized with 2% rubber 
showed a noticeable increase in folding endurance, tearing length, 
and per cent stretch in comparison with rosin sized paper. The 
sizing quality is the same as with rosin sizing. The combined rosin- 
rubber latex sizing gave a less increase in strength than when 
rubber latex was used alone. Latex used in rather large amounts 
produces a well sized sheet, comparable with a rosin sized sheet, but 
the increased cost will not compensate for the advantages gained. 
Benzene extractions showed a rubber content of 2.2% for latex 
sized paper, and 2.7% for rosin-latex paper, where in both cases 
sufficient latex was added to give 3.0% rubber in the sheet. The 
evaporation method for determining rubber is the more accurate. 
Other tests are in progress.—J. L. P. 

The Sizing Test for Paper. W. Herbgerg. Jochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 54, 2811 (Oct. 27, 1923). The following precautions are to 
be observed in carrying out the usual sizing test for paper: a stiff 
and pointed pen should not be employed, heavy ‘pressure should be 
avoided, the lines should not be too wide, and they should not 
cross.—J. L. P. 


Note on Sizing. G. Gueritey. Papeterie 45, 834-837 (Sept. 10, 
1923). Use of 50 to 400 g. of aluminum sulphate per 100 g. of 
sodium resinate gave a precipitate containing 31 to 41% free rosin 
and 3.8 to 5.35% alumina. With conditions existing in the paper 
mill no aluminum resinate is precipitated in the paper, as shown 
by ashing the paper before and after extracting with ether (no 
change in ash), or by extracting first with 85% alcohol and then 
with ether and ashing the ether extract (no alumina). The causes 
of poor sizing are briefly discussed—A. P.-C. 


Sizing Soluticn and Method of Making. J. A. DeCew. 
U. S. pat. 1,464,310, Aug. 7, 1923. A hot rosin soap is diluted in 
a cold solution of an alkaline cellulosic material, such as Irish moss, 
Iceland moss, linseed, viscose, or regenerated cellulose—A. P.-C. 

Silicate of Soda in the Paper Industry. William Stericker. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 23, 58-60 (Dec. 6, 1923); Paper 33, No. 7, 
8-10 (Dec. 6, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 1398-1401 (Dec. 1923); Paper 
Mill 48, No. 1, 10, 12, 48 (Jan. 5, 1924). A review, with bibliog- 
raphy, on the use of water glass for sizing, coating and tub sizing 
paper.—A. P.-C. 

Starch for Paper Manufacture. Paper Ind. 5, 1395-1396 (Dec. 
1923). Brief description of the method of using starch for sizing 
paper.—A. P.-C. 

Theory of Rosin Sizing. Carl G. Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 21, 
477-478 (Nov. 4, 1923). In the rosin sizing of paper the belief is 
expressed that the aluminum hydroxide added acts as a coating 
material for the rosin particles, thus preventing them from fusing 
together on the drying cylinder and protecting them from the 
subsequent action of air and light. Good sizing cannot be obtained 
by using rosin and sulphuric acid, but can be obtained by using 
rosin and aluminum sulphate. Paper sized under the former con- 
ditions gave a higher petroleum-ether extract of the residue from 
the ether extraction than paper sized in the ordinary way, after both 
sheets were exposed to the sun. Absorption of the sodium resinate, 
or emulsion of free rosin in sodium resinate, by the cellulose fibers 
occurs to a very limited extent, so that the rosin particles get coated 
with aluminum hydroxide before being deposited on the fibers, which 
is probably the next step in the reaction—J. L. P. 

Preparation of Paper Stock in the Colloid Mill. Plauson’s 
Forschungsinstitut. Ger. pat. 381,632, Oct. 29, 1922. Zellstoff U. 
Papier 3, 249 (Nov. 1923). The new process consists in the beat- 
ing, sizing and coloring of paper stock in the colloid mill. Powdered 
rosin is used instead of rosin soap and the beating process is ac- 
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complished in much less time than in the ordinary beater. 


A small 
amount of aluminum hydroxide is added to remove the positiye 


electric charge on the stock. A very intimate mixture of the Sizing 
material and the fibers is brought about—J. L. P. 


Dyes and Dyeing 


Machine for Application of Colors or Adhesives to Paper, 
Kurt Bauer. Ger. pat. 378,850. Papierfabr. 21, 407 (Sept. 2, 1923). 
A machine is described for applying colors or adhesives to 
tinuous sheet of paper.—J. L. P. 

Cclors. Kenneth T. King. Paper Mill 47, No. 44, 14, 38 
(Nov. 3, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 1257, 1259 (Nov. 1923). A discus- 
sion of the properties of certain dyestuffs or groups of dyestuffs 
which are used extensively in the paper industry, and w! 


a con- 


h have 
Proper methods of dis 
solving basic, acid and direct dyes are dealt with.—A. P.-( 
Behavior of the Principal Paper Making Fibers Towards 
Dyestuffs and Iodine and the Effect of Beating. J. Huebner, 
Paper Maker 66, 397-401 (Oct. 1, 1923); World’s Paper Tr. Rev 
80, 1104-1114 (Oct. 5, 1923) ; 1200, 1202 (Oct. 12, 1923) ; Paper 33, 
No. 3, 3-6, 25 (Nov. 8, 1923). The amount of dye absorbed and 
rate of absorption by cotton depends on the degree of beating. Fine 
artificial silk yarn absorbs more than coarse yarn, and fine emery 
powder more than coarse powder, showing the importance of the 
amount of surface exposed to the action of the dye solution. With 
wool, the degree of disintegration greatly affects the rate of ab- 
sorption, but not the total amount of dye ultimately absorbed 
Measurements of the fibers investigated gave the following results 


been the most general causes of trouble. 


Length in mm. Diameter in mm 
- iene 


—_ yon ae ait 

Max. Min. Mean Max. Min. Mean 
eo Te 2.0 0.15 0.535 0.024 0.005 0.021 
Bleached sulphite ....... 3.2 0.12 0.908 0.058 0.012 0.029 
eee ee 2.6 0.14 1.175 0.020 0.095 0.0104 
Ph: <cvaaguaskacscas Rae aan 0.643 0.015 0.005 0.009 
ND. wb wane one Livchesaes 2.39 0.15 0.710 0.026 0.006 0.015 
i. < evetbecauuentaed: ce: are 0.744 0.032 0.007 0.020 
Ty snes xcoanes * 3.65 0.32 1.605 0.046 0.015 0.030 
Cotton halfstuff ......... 3.10 0.27 0.90 0.023 0.009 0.019 


All the bleached celluloses absorbed about 10% of the iodine 
used in the experiments, except poplar (24.80%), straw (18.10%) 
and esparto (16.14%). Unbleached sulphite and soda wood pulps 
both absorbed about 35%, jute 65.4%, and groundwood 76.14%. 
The pulps were filter-pressed after the iodine absorption, and the 
color of the cakes varied from cream to dark brown. The cakes 
were shaken with water, and the iodine found in solution after 72 
hours was a little less than that obtained by calculation, in every 
case except with jute. A comparison of depth of shade with 
amount of night blue absorbed shows decided agreement in some 
cases and marked differences in other. There is less irregularity in 
the absorption figures and in the order in which the depth of the 
shades increase with metanil yellow than with night blue. With 
groundwood, jute and unbleached wood pulps there seems to be a 
district relation between iodine and dyestuff absorption and water- 
content. China clay absorbed 67.5% of night blue added, 10% of 
diamine sky blue FF, and 7.4% of iodine. The color-fixing action 
of resin size is very marked, but is little influenced by the nature 
and degree of purity of the fibers or by the kind of dyestuff— 
A. P.-C. 

Causes of Variations in Shade of Colored Papers. Leonard 
Mann. Dyestuffs 24, No. 11, 242-143 (Nov. 1923); Paper Mill 47, 
No. 50, 4 (Dec. 15, 1923). Variations in shade of different runs of 
paper made according to the same furnish are generally attributed 
to irregularities in the quality and shade of the dyes. They can 
generally be traced to differences in the quality of the fibrous stock, 
the affinity of the dye varying according to pulping conditions 
(time, temperature, strength of liquor, etc.), or to differences in 
paper machine speed (requiring differences in the drying tempera- 
ture), or to variations in the amounts of the various ingredients 


(stock, fillers, size, alum) actually furnished into the beater— 
A. PG 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE STRENGTH OF PAPER* 


By F. T. Carson, Assistant Puysicist, PAper SecTION, BUREAU oF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, De C. 


I.—Introduction 


In April of last year a report was made on “The Effect of 
Atmospheric Humidity in the Physical Testing of Paper.” This 
report included tabular and graphical data showing to what extent 
the physical qualities of paper are affected by the ordinary changes 
in the humidity of the atmosphere. No attempt was made at that 
time to explain why these effects occurred, but it was stated that 
a publication would follow in which would be discussed some of 
the fundamental causes of the influence of humidity changes on 
the physical properties of paper. In addition to being affected 
by humidity changes, test results may be influenced considerably 
by the manner of operating testing instruments. A discussion of 
the underlying causes of effects thus produced is also included in 
the present publication. A better appreciation of why the manner 
of operating testing instruments and why the conditions under 
which tests are made influence results in a characteristic manner 
should aid greatly in the elimination of errors due to such sources. 


IIl.—Apparent Anomalies in Paper Testing 


To the casual observer paper may appear to have the properties 
of a homogeneous substance. But a better appreciation of its 
composition and its performance under various stresses indicates 
that in some respects paper is essentially different from most 
materials which are tested for strength. The fundamental difference 
in structure between paper and the homogeneous structural 
materials has not been sufficiently emphasized, and as a result 
faulty design and lack of standardized operation of testing instru- 
ments have given rise to numerous apparent anomalies in paper 
testing, the origin of which is often unjustly judged. The under- 
lying causes of such apparent anomalies are often rather perplexing. 

What explanation can be given for the fact that the tensile 
strength and the bursting strength of paper increase with increase 
of relative humidity only up to about 40 per cent relative humidity 
and then decrease more and more rapidly with further rise of 
humidity, in spite of the fact that the vegetable fibers of which the 
paper is made are increasing in strength all the while? Why do 
the folding endurance and tearing resistance imcrease under the 
same conditions which cause tensile strength and bursting strength 
to decrease? Within the ordinary range of humidity variation, 
why are the changes in folding endurance and tearing resistance 
more rapid than in the tensile strength and the bursting strength? 
Will tearing resistance and folding endurance increase continuously 
as the moisture content of the paper is increased to saturation? 
Why does the tearing resistance of a wet sample (soaked in water 
until saturated) as measured by commercial tearing instruments 
compare favorably with the tearing resistance of the paper dry, 
whereas the tensile strength of the wet paper is relatively small? 
Why does increased rate of loading of the tensile tester cause 
an increase in both tensile breaking strength and elongation, 
whereas increasing humidity causes an increase in elongation but 
a decrease in tensile breaking strength above about 40 per cent 
relative humidity? In a given tensile testing machine operated at 
the same speed, why does a short test specimen break higher and 
stretch more per unit length than a longer test specimen from the 
same sample of paper? Why is the observed breaking strength 
not strictly proportional to the width of the specimen? Why is 
the stretch greater in a narrow test strip than in a wider strip of 
the same length during the tensile test? Why does a Mullen 
teste- give a higher result when operated rapidly than when 


* 


Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards, of 
the | S. Department cf Commerce, To be presented at the annual convention 
cf TAPP, Npril 8 to 11, 1924. 

ston, Carson and Kirkwood, Parer Trave Journat, Vol. 76, No. 15; 
he'cal Association Fapers, Series VI, p. 64 


operated more slowly? These are some of the questions which 
have arisen in connection with paper testing and for which logical 
explanation is suggested in this publication to the end that it may 
be better appreciated why these apparent anomidlies may be regarded 
as normal occurrences under the conditions of the. test, and, there- 


fore, why it is necessary to standardize the conditions affecting 
such test. 


III.—Fundamental Factors of Strength in Paper 


The fact that paper is made up of individual fibers which are 
bound together by virtue of their nature and previous treatment 
and by the influence of certain added materials suggests the 
resolution of the strength of paper into two independent funda- 
mental factors which may be stated as (a) the strength and 
flexibility of the individual fibers and (b) the adherence of the 
fibers one to another.’ 


(a) STRENGTH oF INDIVIDUAL FIBERS 


In Table I are given values for the ultimate tensile strength of 
some common vegetable fibers used in paper making and also 
values for the tensile strength of some common metals and alloys. 
It will be observed that the vegetable fibers compare quite favor- 
ably in strength with these materials. Klein* gives somewhat 
higher value for the strength of cotton and linen fibers and con- 
cludes that the linen fiber has a greater tensile strength per unit 
cross section than has ingot steel, that the cotton fiber has a 
greater strength than wrought iron and that the fiber from the 
pine is stronger than cast iron. 


(b) StrenctH Dve To THE ADHERENCE OF THE FIBERS 


Data are presented in Table II showing the relation between 
the strength of paper and the strength of the fibers of which it 
is made. These values were calculated from Table II of the report 
on The Effect of Atmospheric Humidity in the Physical Testing 
of Paper, referred to above. The tensile strength values’ are for 
test strips 20 cm. by 2.5 cm. cut in the machine direction and 
tested at 65 per cent relative humidity. In very few cases does 
the tensile strength of the paper, in the direction of its greatest 
strength amount to more than 10 to 15 per cent of the strength 
of the fibers of which the paper is made. Even in cotton yarn, 
according to Matthews‘, no more than 20 to 25 per cent of the 
strength of the fibers is utilized. It is evident that the strength 
of paper is largely determined by the second fundamental strength 
factor mentioned, i.e. by the degree to which the fibers are made 
to adhere to one another. This function is chiefly a matter of 
static friction, depending on such factors as the length of the 
fibers, the nature of their surfaces and the nature and effectiveness 
of binding and interstitial substances such as moisture and sizing 
and loading materials. 

The fact that the strength of paper is largely determined by 
the ability of the fibers to cling together can scarcely be over 
emphasized. It is by no means certain that the weakness of paper 
made from soda pulp is due to the decrease in the strength of the 
fiber, as is commonly supposed. It seems highly probable that 
the cause is rather to be found in: the removal of the ligneous 
material from the surface of the fiber by this drastic process, thus 
producing a smoother and more flexible fiber. The superior strength 
of paper made from sulphite or sulphate pulp must, on the other 
hand, be due largely to the incomplete reduction by these milder 


2Somewhat similarly Bowman, Structure of the Cottcn Fibet, p. 6, ascribes 
the strength of yarns and fabrics to (a) inherent strength of the fibers, and 
(b) length of the fibers. 


5Festigkeit von Papier, Papier Zeitung, Vol. 46, p. 2786. 
*Textile Fibers. 
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treatments of the ligneous material attached to the surface of the 
fiber, which results in a stiffer fiber having a rougher surface 
and more clinging ability or surface friction. This is sufficient 
explanation also for the fact that paper made from unbleached 
pulp is stronger than that made from bleached pulp, since the 
bleaching consists largely in the further reduction of the ligneous 
material on the fiber. It is generally recognized that a fiber with 
a smooth surface is unsuited to the manufacture of textiles. The 
cotton fiber owes much of its value as a textile material to its 
many twists ahd ‘irregularities of surface. This must also be the 
secret of the! great strength of fine rag papers. The length of the 
fiber is, of course, a factor. But this is just another means of 
increasing the total surface friction of the fiber. 

These two fundamental strength factors (strength and adherence 
of the fibers), sometimes aid and sometimes oppose each other. 
This view seems sufficient to explain such apparent anomalies as 
those to which attention has been called. 


IV.—The Effect of Relative Humidity on the Strength of Paper 
(a) Errecr or Humipity on InpivipuaAt Fisers 


In order to ascertain why changes in humidity affect paper 
as they do it is necessary to determine how humidity affects the 
two fundamental strength factors. Quantitative data concerning 
the variation of the strength and flexibility of the individual 
vegetable fibers with humidity are very meager. Increased flex- 
ibility with humidity must occur from the very nature of the 
vegetable fiber. Cellulose, of which all vegetable fibers are com- 








Tasre I 


Tensile Strength 


Material Kg. Per Sq. Mm. Authority 

RE Onn cukchss ed soseenas S 34.3—37.6 Matthews 
SEED cdcnsatescnadateans basen 35.2—-36.0 Matthews 
DDE wale vesirssieescc cusses se 28.7—49.5 Matthews 

+... secon bab ehuhe cess 28.7 Matthews 

EE .nnce skits she heb wnd ooo 45.0—78.0 Matthews 

Wood (coniferous) fiber............ 31.0 Klein 

i Te oss ncceseecetens 28.1—42.2 B. S. Circular 101° 
i IN, 5 unis sis wine crepuib'e'pe 38.7—46.7 B. S. Circular 101 
ED Siiconevine os ecabeeess 34.0—37.0 B. S. Circular 101 
i SOD oes eusensecudedescs 17.5—26.5 B. S. Circular 101 
NE sacs pchavpewinene sss 34.5—47.5 B. S. Circular 101 
TEC son anak gaa niek sie soe a 20.4—52.8 B. S. Circular 101 


*Circular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 101; Physical Properties of 


Materials. 
Taste II- 
Paper Fibers Paper 
—_ A Tensile Tensile 
Breaking Strength Strength 
Strength Tensile (Esti- in Per Cent 
Description (2.5 Cm. Strength mated Value) of Fiber 
of Paper Width) Kg. Kg./Sq. Mm. Kg./Sq. Mm. Strength 
S. & S. C. printing....... 7.6 4.1 30 14 
ee a eee 7.2 2.6 30 9 
eg SS 8.4 3.9 30 13 
Fine white writing........ 16.9 5.2 35 15 
Ee eee 12.5 4.9 35 14 
Fine white bond.......... 17.7 6.8 35 19 
Commercial ledger ....... 14.1 4.8 34 14 
White ledger ............ 28.8 4.2 35 12 
ae” ae 31.7 3.2 33 10 
Kraft wrapping .......... 15.3 4.9 30 16 
ES GRRE “wcdeveccnvccss 30.6 8.0 40 20 


—aa=a=a_n—_!L]—Eal]—]——_l_—_—_—_—_———=—==-==—_—S—_——__—_===[__===ana==== 


posed, behaves as a typical colloid, exhibiting the phenomena of ad- 
sorption and swelling. When moisture is taken up by such a 
material it swells and becomes softer and more pliable. Other 
familiar examples are glue, gelatin, starch and the finger nails. 
A substance closely allied to the cellulose fibers in paper is cello- 
phane. This substance when dry is more or less stiff and has 
“rattle,” but when wet is soft and flexible. When the moisture is 
expelfed from cotton fibers they become harsh and brittle‘. Con- 
versely they must become more flexible as they régain their ad- 
sorbed moisture. Cobb’ explains the fallacy of the apparent in- 
crease in length of the cotton fiber when moistened, by the fact 
that “cotton placed in a moist atmosphere becomes more pliable 
and makes a longer pull.” 





®Methods of Determining Length of Cotton Staple and [Illustrations of 
Their Application, U. S. Dept of Agriculture. 
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It might also be predicted from the nature of the cellule fiber 
that its tensile strength would increase with increase of : \oisture 
content. The green fiber or plant cell contains considerable .queoys 
fluid in its walls and its cross section is as nearly circula’ as jts 
environment will permit. As it matures and loses water ‘ie fiber 
becomes deformed as a result of unequal shrinkage or because of 
peculiarities of structure’. What happens to a mature \cgetable 
fiber when placed in a humid atmosphere ? 

The capillary theory of adsorption advanced by Patrick’ fully 
explains the behavior of the cellulose fiber in a moist atmosphere, 
In a very small capillary the vapor pressure of a liquid must be 
less than that of the same liquid outside. When the capillary js 
sufficiently minute the vapor pressure of the liquid is very small 
indeed. Water which exists as vapor in the air would immediately 
condense upon entering the ultramicroscopic structure of the walls 
of the cellulose fiber. This condensed or adsorbed water, due 
to its surface tension (which is increased by the same conditions 
which cause the decrease in vapor pressure) causes the tiber to 
swell and try to assume its original symmetry. Some of the local 
deformations thus disappear or become less pronounced and the 
fiber gains in strength just as a straight metal bar has a greater 
tensile strength than has a crank shaft made from the same bar 
and having the same minimum cross section. While this accounts 
in part for the considerable increase in strength of a moistened 
fiber it is probable that another contributing factor in this increase 
is the tensile strength of the minute water columns themselves. 
For if a small column of water is confined in such a manner that 
its cross section cannot be reduced except by rupture it exhibits 
considerable tensile strength. Berthelot obtained an experimental 
value for water of 50 atmospheres or about 750 Ib. per sq. in’ 
Fortunately a few data are available which show the gain in strength 
of the cotton fiber with increasing humidity. Cobb* tested a set of 
cotton fibers by alternately breaking a dry fiber and one which 
was subjected to the moisture from the breath during the test 
and noted an increase of 50 per cent in strength for the moist fibers. 
He tested another set of 48 fibers under definite humidity conditions 
with the following average results : 


Relative humidity 
41% 80% 
69.5 g 100.7 g 


Increase in strength 


“45% 





Additional data on the strength of cotton fibers are being collected 
by the Department of Agriculture at the present time.  esults 
thus far confirm an increase of strength with increasing humidity. 
No data are available concerning the effect of humidity on the vari- 
ous other kinds of vegetable fibers. However, all vegetable fibers 
are composed of cellulose and have hygroscropic properties similar 
to the cotton fiber, and the behavior of paper made from the various 
vegetable fibers is similar. There is every reason to believe, there- 
fore, that all vegetable fibers have in common with the cotton fiber 
this property of gaining strength and flexibility with increasing 
moisture content. 


(b) Errect or Humupity on Fiper Friction 


On the other hand, increasing moisture content has quite a dif- 
ferent effect on friction between the fibers. The surface friction 
of the fibers results from superficial irregularities such as creases, 
projecting edges and protruding fibrille resulting from the cooking 
and heating of the pulp, as well as the natural irregular outline 
of the mature fiber. There are also pits left in certain ve«ctable 


*Balls and Hancock, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, B93,426, consider the nvolu- 
tions of the cotton; fiber to be due to the existence of spiral fibrils in the 
growth rings. 

7Chem. and Met. Eng., Vo. 22, No. 20, p. 949. 


8For a discussion of the tensile strength of liquids see Bancroft, \pplied 
Colloid Chemistry, p. 74. The tensile strength of liquids confined i tubes 
is the principle by which is explained also the ability of trees to r:\s¢ sa? 
through hundreds of feet. 
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fibers after removing the gummy and other resinous materials. The 
sizing materials in the paper are a very important cause of surface 
friction, particularly the minute adsorbed particles of rosin on the 
surface of the fibers. Its effect on fiber friction is evidently the 
chief function of rosin in book paper, for it offers little or no re- 
sistance to the penetration of printing inks. 

It has already been pointed out that the moisture adsorbed by 
a fiber tends to reduce the irregularity of its surface and tries 
to restore it to its original shape. While the strength of the fiber 
is thus increased its surface friction is obviously decreased for 
the smoother surface which results is less effective in interlocking 
with the irregularities of contiguous fibers. Of more importance is 
the moisture on the surface of the fibers which, acting as a lubri- 
cant, appears to be largely responsible for the decrease of surface 
friction. E 

Thus it is seen that, although the moisture absorbed by paper 
increases the strength of the fibers, it at the same time acts in a 
dual manner to decrease the surface friction of the fibers and 
hence facilitates their slipping over one another. Proof of this in- 
fluence is in the appearance of paper broken dry and broken wet. 
In the former case some of the fibers are broken and the edge is 
less serrated than in the latter case, whereas in the case of the wet 
paper practically all the fibers involved have slipped out without 
breaking, thus presenting a characteristic fringed edge. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the tensile strength of paper can increase as 
the fibers increase in strength with humidity, only so long as the 
change in the friction of the surfaces of the fibers is slight. For 
no matter how strong the fibers may be, the strength of the paper 
is limited by the effectiveness of the bond between them. 


(c) Net Errect or Humipity oN STRENGTH 


It has already been pointed out that the vapor pressure of mois- 
ture absorbed by a very small capillary is less than that of mois- 
ture in a larger surrounding space. Hence moisture will be ad- 
sorbed more readily by small capillaries than by larger ones. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that the moisture adsorbed by paper 
when very dry is first taken into the fiber walls rather than into 
the much larger passages in and between the fibers, so that at low 
humidities the predominating effect is increase of fiber strength, the 
change in surface friction being slight, while at higher humidities 
the change in surface friction becomes of primary importance in 
relation to the strength of the paper. It is apparent then why 
the tensile strength and bursting strength increase somewhat at low 
humiditics until a relative humidity of about 40 per cent is reached, 
after which they decrease more and more rapidly the higher the 
humidity becomes. As long as the fibers are increasing in strength 
while the decrease in surface friction is relatively small the strength 
of the paper must increase. But as the moisture absorbed in the 
spaces between the fibers becomes appreciable the surface friction 
begins to be less effective in holding the fibers together and as the 
process continues the strength of the paper becomes less and less. 
In other words the maximum value at about 40 per cent relative 


humidity, which has been found in the tensile strength and bursting 


strength curves for paper, represents a condition of equality be- 


tween the effect of increase of strength of the individual fibers 
and the effect of decrease of friction offered by the surfaces of 
the fibers. Paper is strongest, as judged by tensile strength or 


bursting strength under the influence of the relative humidity cor- 
responding to this condition of equality and must become weaker 
at an «.er accelerated pace as the surface friction decreases more 
and moire rapidly with absorption of moisture at higher humidities. 
Finally when very wet the fibers slip over one another quite readily 
and the paper consequently becomes very weak in spite of the fact 
that the fibers of which it is composed are strongest when wet. 
In textile manufacturing it is necessary to humidify the mill in 
order ‘> reduce to a minimum the breaking of the sliver, roving 
and yarn. It has been shown ‘by motion photomicrographs that 
the sou:ce of the trouble is probably due to static electricity which is 


produced by the friction of the material as it passes through 
the cards and the drawing and spinning frames. As a result of 
humidification the adsorbed moisture, being a much better conductor 
than cellulose, permits the static to leak off. Consequently the 
fibers are on longer repelled from one another and the sliver, 
roving, etc., are stronger as a result of the increased friction. About 
40 per cent relative humidity has been found to be sufficient to 
cause the static to be dissipated as fast as generated. It has, 
therefore, been suggested that the increase in the strength of paper 
up to about 40 per cent relative humidity may be likewise due to the 
dissipation of static electricity rather than to an increase in the 
strength of the fibers. But the source of such a charge is in 
question. Possibly small electropotentials may be produced by 
evaporation of adsorbed moisture as the paper hangs in the con- 
ditioning chamber, but, although it may be a contributing cause, it 
does not appear likely that such a source of static electricity would 
be sufficient to account for the change in strength of paper with 
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Curve Showing the Rate of Increase of Breaking Strength of Cotton Yarn 
With Increase of Moisture Content. (Thompson according to Matthews, p. 258). 


humidity variation. It is known that cotton fibers, and presumably 
all vegetable fibers, increase in strength with increasing moisture 
content, so that the increasing strength of the fiber affords a better 
explanation of the behavior of paper than does the assumed pres- 
ence of static electricity. 

The fact that the strength of cotton yarn increases from the dry 
to the moist state may appear to be a contradiction of the de- 
crease of the strength of paper through the greater portion of the 
same range of humidity variation. But an examination of the 
facts available reveals the apparent contradition to be merely quan- 
titative and in no sense qualitative. Matthews gives some data on 
the strength of yarn from the dry to the moist state. These data 
are shown graphically in Fig. 1. As a result of the accelerated 
decrease in surface friction of the fibers the rate of increase of 
strength grows smaller and smaller as the moisture content in- 
creases. The slope is rapidly approaching zero in the upper limits 
of the curve and it is probable that in some cases a maximum 
would occur if the yarn were saturated with water. The maximum 
strength is reached at a much higher moisture content than in the 
case of paper owing to the natural length of the cotton fiber and 
its convolutions. 

Since the cotton fiber is unusually twisted and sinuous in o-t- 
line the fibers in dry yarn are in actual contact with each other 
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only at certain points. As the yarn becomes wet the fibers are 
drawn into closer contact because of the surface tension of the 
water, and it appears that the friction resulting from the increase 
in points of contact of the fibers at first greatly outweighs the 
lubricating effect of the water. Increase of strength due to this 
cause must accur at a decreasing rate, which is indicated by the 
form of the curve shown in Fig. 1. The fibers in paper are short 
and already in good contact, so that this effect must be small in 
paper, although it is quite possible that it has something to do with 


the increase in the strength of paper in the range below 40 per cent 
relative humidity. 


(d) Errect or Huminity on STRETCH 


The increase in elongation under tensile stress throughout the 
whole range of humidity changes follows from the fact that the 
slipping of fibers become more and more general as the humidity is 
increased. The variations in bursting strength are very similar to 
those in tensile strength and for the same reason, since bursting 
strength is a function of tensile strength. It is to be expected that 
the stretch of paper burst in a humid atmosphere would be greater 
than that of paper burst in a driér atmosphere. 
data are available. 


No confirmatory 


(e) Errect o-r Humuinity on Foipinc ENpURANCE 


It has been seen that the tensile strength and the bursting strength 
of paper decrease as the relative humidity is increased above about 
40 percent. What explanation can be given for the fact that the 
folding erdurance and the tearing resistance increase in value under 
the same conditions of increasing humidity? Under what condi- 
tions is it to be expected that the maximum values for folding and 
tearing would be realized? The purpose of the folding test is to 
determine the brittleness of paper or conversely its ability to with- 
stand the weakening effects of repeated bending, creasing or fold- 
ing. The paper is subjected to a tensile stress which is small in 
comparison with the tensile breaking strength of the specimen and 
folded while under this small tensile stress until the specimen fails. 
The folding weakens both the fibers and the bond between the 
fibers. 
the ultimate strength of the specimen the result of the test is 
largely determined by the flexibility of the fibers. Since the fibers 
increase in flexibility with rise of humidity the folding test must 
likewise give increasing results. When at high humidites the ten- 
sile strength has decreased until the smail tensile stress to which 
the specimen is subjected is no longer negligible the increase in 
folding endurance becomes less pronounced, owing to the greater 
ease with which the fibers slip out after being loosened by the fold- 
ing. With a sufficient absorption of moisture it is to be expected 
that thé influence of the increasing flexibility of the fibers will be 
neutralized by the effect of the decreasing difference between the 
tensile stress applied to the specimen and the ultimate strength of 
the specimen. When an equilibrium has been established between 
these two tendencies the paper will have reached its maximum 
folding endurance. With still greater increase of moisture content 
the folding endurance must decline, until when the paper becomes 
wet (saturated with water) only the strongest papers will with- 
stand even the initial tensile stress, and these rupture after a com- 
paratively few folds. Unfortunately the tests of folding endurance 
described in the previously published report were not carried above 
75 per cent relative humidity. 


But as long as the tensile stress is small in comparison with 


(f) Errect or Humipity on TEARING RESISTANCE 


In the case of tearing resistance an entirely new type of phe- 
nomenon comes into play. In the tests previously treated the break- 
ing of the bond between the fibers consists chiefly in overcoming 
the sliding friction of the surface of the fibers. If the progress 
of the rupture in both the tensile test and the tearing test is watched 
under the microscope it is seen that in the former case the fibers 
pull out from among one another, their movement being confined 
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to the plane of the paper and some are broken, while in ©, latter 
case the fibers are bent out of the plane of the paper and the pre- 
dominant phenomenon in the tearing of paper by a sheari r stress 


is seen to be a peeling of fibers and fiber groups away froin others 
with little or no breaking of the fibers. Additional evide ice of a 
different type of rupture is afforded by the fact that the 
quired and the work done are much greater in a tensile ‘est than 
in a tearing test. Ratios computed from the values at 65 per cent 
relative humidity from Table II of, “The Effect of Atmospheric 
Humidity in the Physical Testing of Paper,” show that on the ay- 
erage the force necessary to break a strip of paper an incl wide is 
more than a hundred times as great as the average tearing 
while the work done per unit cross section is on the aver 
25 times as great in the tensile test. 


rce re- 


force, 
age nearly 
It is to be expected that the 
tensile force would be greater than the tearing force, since in the 
former case the fibers are broken and torn. loose almost simul- 
taneously instead of seriatim as in the latter case. But the dis- 
parity is too great, especially regarding the work done for the 
nature of the rupture to be the same in both cases. What is the 
explanation of increasing tearing resistance with rise of humidity 
as against decreasing tensile strength under the same conditions? 
Perhaps the difference can be made clear by an analogy. If two 
glass plates are laid together under slight pressure and one js 
made to slide over the other an appreciable force is necessary to 
overcome the sliding friction. But if one plate is lifted away from 
the other no tendency to cling together is apparent. If now a film 
of water is introduced between the two plates the effect is re- 
versed. One plate can be made to slide over the other with the 
application of much less force. If, however, an attempt is made to 
lift one plate away from the other cling together tenaciously 
as a result of the surface tension of the film of water. Likewise 
the presence of moisture in paper facilitates the slipping of fibers 
over one another and thus serves to lower the tensile strength of 
the paper, as has already been pointed out. At the same time the 
moisture film between the fibers causes them to cling together more 
tenaciously when an attempt is made to lift or peel them away 
as in the tearing test. Hence the resistance to tearing by a shear- 
ing stress is increased as the moisture content increases with rise 
of relative humidity as long as the peeling is the predominant action 
There is, however, an occurrence of secondary importance which is 
akin to that in the tensile test. Some of the fibers are pulled 
around other fibers and groups of fibers, giving rise to surface 
friction. When the moisture present is of sufficient quantity there 
will result a relatively greater amount of such slipping since the 
more moisture present the more tenaciously are the fibers held to- 
gether against peeling, but at the same time they are made to slip 
over one another more easily. So that again it is to be expected 
that a maximum strength will be attained, after which the tearing 
resistance will decrease. In several cases the experimental results 
given in the report referred to above show a tendency toward a 
maximum at high humidities. In another respect the tearing re- 
sults show a departure from the other types of strength tests. It 
has been pointed out that wet paper is very weak as judged by 
tensile strength, bursting strength or folding endurance. For ordi- 
nary grades of paper, however, the tearing resistance of the wet 
paper torn by a shearing stress compares quite favorably with that 
of the dry paper. Table III gives the tearing resistance in grams 


TABLE III 


-———Tearing Resistance in Grams——~ 

15% Relative 83% Relative Soaked 

Description cf Paper Humidity Humidity in Water 
NE eS iin ce ew ated eenee 24.4 37.8 24.0 
sy . Scestcccecndae cuts 25.0 37.6 30.3 
MONO GNOD BOONE. o5 cic cccvecscevcess 54.4 116.0 69.5 
RS is hn ans on mse ted icles oereat tices 96.8 177.6 126.4 


of four grades of paper. The values at 15 per cent and 83 per 
cent relative humidity are taken from Table II of the previously 
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published report while the values for wet paper were obtained 
recently on samples from the same lot. However, the tearing of a 
blotter both dry and wet showed the dry blotter to be eight times 
more resistant to a shearing tear than the wet blotter. This is 
doubtless because of the short fibers, the absence of sizing and the 
thickness of the sheet, all of which tend to produce a relatively 
great amount of slipping of fibers and hence the tear in this case 
behaves more like the tensile rupture. 

It is well to point out here that a tear by a shearing stress and a 
tear by an eccentrically applied tensile stress are so different in 
nature that they may be considered as entirely different tests. Under 
service conditions the paper torn is usually a combination of the 
two so that it would appear to be somewhat difficult to obtain 
a tearing result experimentally which would represent faithfully the 
probable performance of the paper in service. There is need of a 
thorough investigation of this point leading possibly to suitable al- 
terations in design of testing instruments. 


(g) Errect or HuMuipity oN THE RATE OF CHANGE OF 
DIFFERENT PROPERTIES 


It is now evident why the changes in folding endurance and 
tearing resistance are more rapid than in tensile strength and burst- 
ing strength over the ordinary range of humidity variations. Under 
the ordinary conditions the foiding endurance is almost wholly a 
function of but one of the fundamental strength factors, tearing re- 
sistance is to a large extent governed by the cumulative effect of the 
two operating in the same direction, while tensile strength and burst- 
ing strength are determined by the difference in the effect produced 
on the two fundamental strength factors, which, as has been seen, 
are opposed in the effect which they produce on the strength of 
the paper. 


V.—Effect of Change in Rate of Loading and in Dimension of 
Test Specimen 


(a) Errect oF Rate oF LoaADING oN STRENGTH 


In addition to the effects produced by differences in humidity, the 
strength of paper as determined by testing instruments is subject 
to effects produced by such conditions as rate of loading and size 
of test specimen. While variations of load within rather wide limits 
do not materially affect the results in the case of homogeneous ma- 
terials, such variations do affect the results of tests on such a 
fibrous composition as paper. This effect may be illustrated by the 
results in Table IV which were obtained with a tensile tester op- 
erated by a hand wheel. The results are average values in pounds 
of from 6 to 12 tests in each case. 


TABLE IV 
-—-Hand Wheel Turned—, 


Kind of Paper Slowly, Ib. Rapidly, Ib. 
6.5 


RIND V5.5 kk Se Kkd ee tN SNS S se Core 6.8 
DMR eC OCtEe Enc abeeReeenser ee eaue 10.6 12.9 
RES Aho as niarae akegn ee. Wace a ean ee 21.2 26.0 


It is also well known that by speeding up the hand wheel of the 
Mullen tester it is possible to obtain a higher bursting value. The 
stretch of the paper is increased even more by increasing the rate 
of loading. What explanation can be offered for this increase 
in strength and in per cent stretch which result from speeding 
up the machine or from other means which will shorten the time of 
test? A logical explanation is offered by the effect on these same 
fundamental factors of the strength of paper, viz., the strength of 
the [bers and the surface friction of the fibers. Tensile strength, as 
has already been pointed out, is limited by the surface friction of 
the ‘bers. When paper is subjected to a tensile stress there is 
produced an initial elongation which appears to be due to the com- 
pression and partial alinement of fibers and groups of fibers without 
any actual slipping of fibers over one another. If the stress is re- 
moved this deformation is largely restored, i.e., the stretch due to 
this cause is largely elastic stretch. As the stress is increased this 
Process of compression and alinement gradually merges into the 
slipping and breaking of fibers. This latter form of deformation 
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is necessarily permanent stretch. Some confirmation is lent this 
view by the form of the stress strain curve for paper’, in that the 
curve often appears to have two parts with different slepes, the 
two being joined by a smooth curve. 

The fact that speeding up a tensile or bursting test gives a higher 
breaking strength suggests that the surface friction between fibers 
is increased by increasing the speed at which the fibers are made 
to siide over one another as the paper is broken. That the slip- 
ping of fibers is a function of the rate of application of the load is 
made evident by watching the progress of a tensile rupture under 
the microscope. By applying the load slowly it is observed that 
the fibers give way here and there by slipping out of mesh, throw- 
ing the load on other fibers which begin to give way. If the appli- 
cation of the load is now stopped the fibers will continue to give 
way here and there and after a time the paper may rupture without 
the application of any more load, showing that if allowed sufficient 
time the fibers will gradually disentangle and the paper will rupture 
under a smaller stress than if less time is allowed. With either the 
tensile tester or the Mullen tester, if the paper is loaded to a point 
just below the normal rupturing load and allowed to stand for a 
comparatively short time the paper will give way. It is indicated 
in the literature on the mechanics of materials that, while the fric- 
tion of bearings is decreased with speed,-there are conditions of 
slow speed and small pressures under which sliding friction in- 
creases with the relative speed of the sliding surfaces. It seems 
evident, therefore, in the case of paper broken in the laboratory 
where the pressure between the fibers is small and the speed of slip- 
ping of the fibers is relatively low, that the sliding fiction increases 
as the fibers are made to slip more rapidly. Hence within ordi- 
nary limits the more rapidly the load is applied the greater will 
be the force necessary to rupture the paper. 


(b) Errect oF RATE oF LOADING ON STRETCH 


What is the explanation of the increased stretch when the 
load is applied more rapidly? For if the stretch of the paper at 
the place of rupture is altered at all it would be decreased as a 
result of some fibers breaking instead of slipping entirely free 
when the friction between the fibers is increased by increasing the 
rate of loading. If measurements are taken at intervals all along 
the stressed specimen it will be observed that elongation takes place 
all along the length of the specimen, but not uniformly. It is 
probable that the necessary application of a greater force with in- 
creased speed of application causes slipping to begin in places 
which would not be normally so affected and thus gives rise to a 
more general distribution of incipient slipping of fibers, the cumu- 
lative effect of which is seen in an increased per cent elongation. 


(c) Errect or Dimensions oF Test SPECIMEN 


What is the explanation of the effect produced by changing the 
dimensions of the test specimen while the testing machine is op- 
erated at a constant speed? An analysis of Houston’s data” on 
the “Effect of Length and Width of Test Specimen on the Break- 
ing Strength and Elongation of Paper,” shows that by decreasing 
the length of the test specimen from 18 cm. to 5 cm. and the width 
from 1 inch to a 0.25 inch the rate of attaining maximum load is 
increased 50 to 150 per cent, the strength is increased 10 to 20 
per cent and the elongation per unit length is increased 35 to 60 
per cent. Hence it is seen that shortening the specimen or decreas- 
ing its width produces the same sort of effect on ultimate strength 
and per cent elongation that is produced by increasing the rate of 
loading. And, indeed, the effective rate of loading is thus increased. 
For with a short specimen the total elongation is less than for a 
long specimen and hence the stressing jaw of the tensile machine 
does not have to travel so far as with a longer specimen. A narrow 


*Some gcod examples are given in Bureau of Standards Technologic Papers, 
No. 187, by Paul L. Houstcn. 
1°Technical Association Papers, Series VI., page 72. 
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specimen breaks under a smaller load than does a wider one. Hence 
the stressing jaw does not have to descend so far in the former 
case. Thus for either a short specimen or a narrow specimen the 
time interval is decreased as compared to that for a normal specimen. 
Decreasing the time of test is equivalent to increasing the rate of 
attaining maximum load. The explanation is obvious, therefore, 
why the breaking strength per unit width and the elongation per 
unit length are greater the shorter the specimen and the narrower 
the strip, when the machine is operated at constant speed. For very 
narrow strips another influence may be noted. On either edge is a 
zone of minimum fiber resistance, which in strips so narrow that 
these zones are appreciable in comparison with the width of the 
strip give rise to still further increase of elongation. There is also 
an additional influence operating to increase the observed breaking 
strength of a short specimen over that of a longer one. Paper 
will break at the weakest point, so the probability is greater that 
the weakest point in a short specimen will be stronger than the 
weakest point in a long specimen. 


(d) Errect or Speepinc Up tHe MuLLEN TESTER 

It is a common experience that the bursting value as measured 
by the Mullen tester can be raised by speeding up the hand wheel. 
This effect is due in part to the increase of fiber friction with in- 
crease of rate of application of the load as in the tensile test. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, paper is actually stronger when broken 
rapidly than when broken more slowly. In addition to the increase 
in the strength of paper resulting from the increased rate of load- 
ing, the concomitant increase of stretch operates to raise the burst- 
ing value still higher. For, other things being equal, the paper 
with the greatest per cent stretch will also have the greatest burst- 
ing test. This is evident from the following considerations. 

In the Mullen tester the paper is subjected to fluid pressure 
which is increased until the paper ruptures. At the instant of rup- 
ture the paper has assumed the form of a segment of a spherical 
shell. For convenience of analysis let the strength of the material 
about -a great circle of a spherical shell be considered in relation 
to the force of the fluid pressure from within which is tending to 
rupture the shell along this great circle. The equation" 


2”RT = rR’P or, 


‘ 2T 
= 


expresses the manner in which the bursting pressure, P, is related 
to the tensile breaking strength per unit width, T, and the stretch, 
.f£(R), of the paper, R being the radius of curvature of the paper 
at the instant of rupture. This relation holds for any portion of a 
spherical shell and therefore for the particular segment represented 
by the paper under pressure in the Mullen tester, the only qualifica- 
tion being that T represents the tensile breaking strength of the 
paper in the machine direction, since the machine direction fibers 
are always broken with the Mullen tester. Under the discussion 
of tensile strength it was pointed out that both tensile strength and 
stretch are increased by increasing the rate of loading. Hence 
speeding up the Mullen tester must result in an increase of T and 
a decrease of R (R decreases as curvature increases). It follows 
from the above equation that the bursting pressure P must increase, 
as the speed of the hand wheel of the Mullen tester is increased. 


ViI—Summary 


The strength of paper is attributed to the net effect of two inde- 
pendent factors, the strength and flexibility of individual fibers, and 
the mutual adherence of the fibers. Data are presented to show that 
the paper making fibers are comparable in strength to the common 
metals and alloys. Emphasis is placed on the surface friction of 
fibers. The capillary theory of adsorption is employed to explain 
the behavior of the vegetable fiber with changing humidity. The 


11See Marks, Mechanical Engineer Handbook, page 394. 
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effect of the surface tension of the adsorbed water and t! 
strength of confined liquids are offered as an explanati: 
increase in strength of the cellulose fiber with increase o 
humidity. Decrease in fiber friction resulting from the 
adsorbed moisture is considered responsible for the decr: 
rising humidity of tensile and bursting strength. Increas« 
ing endurance is explained by the increasing flexibility of 1 
with gain in moisture content. The behavior of tearing 1 
is explained by the influence of the moisture film on the s) 
the fibers tending to resist the “peeling” of fibers away 

another, the predominant feature of the shearing tear. It i 
out that tensile strength and stretch are increased by incre: 
rate of loading, and the anomalies observed by Houston 
plained on this ground. 
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stretch and tensile strength are shown by the equation P 


and it is pointed out that the increase in the bursting value ob- 
served on speeding up the Mullen tester is due to the concomitant 
increase of T and decrease of R. 


Propose $6,000,000 Plant for Seattle 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


SEATTLE, Wash., March 12, 1924.—Contingent upon the city con- 
tracting to deliver 26,000 kilowatts of continuous current of electric 
power per year, at a cost of $15.42 per kilowatt year, the Puget 
Sound Pulp and Paper Company will erect a $6,000,000 plant, em- 
ploying 700 men, in Seattle, according to communications received 
by the city council Monday. 

The proposal was submitted by the legal firm of former Mayor 
Hugh Caldwell and former Assistant Corporation Counsel Robert 
H. Evans. 

According to a letter accompanying the proposed contractural or- 
dinance, articles of incorporation of the pulp and paper firm wer 
liled with the secretary of state Monday. The letter stated that as a 
preliminary step the company has been formed and the proposal made 
to the city council. 

The proposed contract provides that, commencing not prior to 
April 1, 1926, and not later than January 1, 1927, the city furnish 
continuous current for a period of 30 years. A clause in the con- 
tract provides that the company has the option of purchasing 16,500 
additional kilowatts for a period not to exceed seven years. It 
also provides that the company shall operate a steam plant with 
a capacity of 14,000 kilowatt horsepower during the low-water pe- 
riod, when hydro-electric current will not be available, the city to 
pay for deductions from its power bill for the operation of the 
steam plant and maintenance charges therefor. 


Board Drying 


The Coe Manufacturing Company of Painesville, Ohio, has re- 
cent published an illustrated catalogue of 24 pages describing its 
Continuous Automatic Roller Dryer for drying boards and thick 
sheets which are too heavy for the regular paper machine. ‘This 
bulletin takes up in detail the drying of such products as binders 
board, leather board, fiber wall board, insulation and plaster wall 
board, and copies will be sent to anyone interested. 

While this machine is entirely new, installations have already 
been made for such firms as the Beaver Board Company, Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company, The Celotex Company, United 
States Gypsum Company, Niagara Gypsum Company, American 
Cement Plaster Company, and others. 

The high temperature roller dryer requires only a fraction of 
the time and space of the old-fashioned tunnel kilns, and offers 
possibilities of increased production and savings which will be of 
interest to many engineers. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COSTING UNDER VARIOUS WAGE 
SYSTEMS’ 


By Tuomas H. SAnpers, Asst. Pror. or ACCOUNTING, HARrvARD GRADUATE SCHOOL oF BusINEsS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


] want very sincerely to thank these gentlemen who have con- 
tributed by correspondence to the paper I .am going to present. | 
could not possibly have made this paper without the cooperation of 
the sixty or seventy gentlemen who have written me two, three and 
four page letters telling me what they do. 

The scope and subject matter of this paper need to be very pre- 
lt is intended here to discuss the problem of cost ac- 
counting for wages in the strict sense of.those terms; that is to 
say, to determine what charge shall be made to the products for 
labor expenditures under the various systems of remuneration 
which are to be found in operation. 

A great deal has been written on this subject from other points 
of view, especially from the point of view .of labor administration. 
The problem of devising a wage system which will get the most out 
of the workers, at the lowest cost and yet keep them contented, has 
been debated many times and at great length, and the various meth- 
ods of wage payment referred to in this paper are the outcome of 
But this aspect of the matter will not be entered 
The present problem is to ascertain the most suitable 
basis on which labor costs can be attached to the product, assuming 
that the method of wage payment has already been determined upon. 

There will be no discussion here of the yarious mechanical and 
recording devices by which the labor records. are kept and the pay- 
roll accumulated. The recording and checking methods, time clocks, 
tabulating and calculating machines are familiar things to anybody 
who is interested in this general subject. It will be assumed that 
everybody knows the routine procedure by which labor costs are 
kept track of. But having reached the point where the total payroll 
figures representing the total labor costs have been ascertained, our 
problem is to determine exactly upon what ‘basis these costs shall 
be allocated to the product or products which have resulted from 
the operations. 


cisely detined. 


such discussions. 
upon here. 


Limitation to Every System 

Rut although it is not my intention to discuss the merits of the 
various schemes as incentives to labor, it might be appropriate to 
take this opportunity to observe that the correspondence which pre- 
ceded the writing of this paper made it very evident that there is 
no single wage system which is the best under all conditions. It 
has been interesting to receive a letter from a certain firm saying 
the: they have tried every method of wage payment that exists; 
they wanted a wage system which would: 


‘From National Assn. of Cost Accountants Year Book 1923. 


(1) Offer prospects of higher earnings to the men, and thus 
provide an incentive to maximum production. 

(2) Provide a stable rate which would not have to be cut when 
production increased. 

(3) Protect the employer as to quality of work and safety of 
machinery. 

(4) Be flexible in changing circumstances. 

Starting from this basis the firm investigated all sorts of plans, 
and finally decided upon a differential piece rate of its own. An- 
other firm, starting with almost identical premises, selected the 
Emerson bonus plan; and a third, with the same avowed objects, 
chose the Bedaux point system. Two of these firms declared they 
had actually tried out all the well-known systems, and as a result 
had reached the conclusion mentioned. The fact is that, although 
there must be certain general features in any wage system to as- 
sure its success, including especially the quality of being substan- 
tially fair to employer: and employee, yet the circumstances of the 
individual case will also enter into the matter. These circumstances 
include such questions as the general type of manufacturing _opera- 
tion, whether continuous process or assembly, whether they make 
for stock or to order, the type of cost system used (which of course 
will also depend upon the foregoing considerations), the nature of 
the work, and the character of the workers who do it. The gen- 
eral character of the factory organization will also be a factor, and 
so will the essential policy and basic ideas of the management. All 
of these things will differ in different plants, and the wage system 
which will be most successful there will differ accordingly. 

For the purpose of this paper certain simple definitions will be 
assumed to serve as a basis for discussion. In particular, the prin- 
cipal methods of wage payment will be taken to be as follows: 

Time wages include all wages paid in hourly, daily, or weekly 
rates, and accruing only on the basis of time put in by the operator. 

Piece wages are those in which payment is made by the piece or 
operation, without reference to the time consumed. 

Bonus and premium system will be lumped together in one group 
which will include all those schemes in which some specific stand- 
ard of accomplishment is set up, the reaching of which will be 
rewarded. 

A Fine Wage System 


The following wage systems are included in this investigation ; 
each of these systems is used by at least one firm which has sent 
information : 
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BEDAUX POINT SYSTEM. The Bedaux system is basically 
a piece rate, though expressed in the form of an hourly rate. Each 
rate is computed from the number of “points,” the “points” being 
the number of minutes of work in the operation. This feature en- 
ables all operations to be reduced to a common denominator: it is 
also believed that the point system conduces to accuracy in the set- 
ting of the rates. The usual arrangement is that any operator who 
beats standard time will be paid for 75 per cent. of the time saved 
at his usual rate; the other 25 per cent. is pooled and distributed 
among the non-productive workers of the department. 

It is interesting from the strictly cost point of view to note that 
some firms have adopted the Bedaux system because of the facilities 
which it offers for the use of standard costs. The point value of 
the job multiplied by the standard hourly rate for the class of work 
automatically gives a standard labor cost for the job. This means 
of course that the bonuses paid for doing better than standard time 
will be charged to an overhead account. 

DIFFERENTIAL PIECE RATE. On the basis of time 
studies, a “task’’ is set in pieces per hour for each operation with 
separate “tasks” for setting up. The “task” is set at a reasonable 

ercentage below the accomplishment of a skilled workman. In 
most cases the “differential” is a change in the piece rate after the 
“task” is reached; but in one case the “differential” lay in the fact 
that provision was made for changing the rates when the price level 
or other economic conditions changed. 

EMERSON BONUS SYSTEM. 


This plan consists first of an 
hourly rate. 


A bonus is added, computed as a percentage of the 
hourly rate, the percentage varying with the man’s efficiency as 
compared with standard time. The man does not have to reach 
standard time in order to get a bonus, but begins to make bonus 
at two-thirds of standard efficiency. The system may be applied 
to individual men or to groups. 

STANDARD HOUR PLAN. This resembles the Bedaux sys- 
tem in some respects, but is nct expressed in points. A standard 
hour’s work is set, consisting perhaps of 80 per cent. of the num- 
ber of pieces which a skilled worker can do in an hour. Then the 
number of hours for which the operator will be paid, at the standard 
rate, will be figured by dividing the standard hourly production into 
total production. Thus, if 20 pieces an hour is the standard, and a 
workman does 140 pieces in five hours of time, he will be paid for 
seven hours work. This would give a fixed rate per piece, except for 
three complications, namely: there is a guaranteed minimum, different 
men doing the same work get different hourly rates; and there is 
overtime. One firm solves these troubles by computing the average 
hourly rate, and this average is the basis for charging the product. 
This particular firm had previously discarded a number of other 
premium systems, and considered this standard-hour plan the most 
satisfactory for their purposes, because of the ease of computing 
wages due upon short runs. 

TASK AND BONUS PLANS. A considerable number of firms 
have been heard from, which use various forms of the task and 
bonus plans associated especially with the name of Gantt. The 
variations on this are too numerous to describe in detail, the es- 
sential features are a standard hourly rate, plus a bonus when a 
certain standard of accomplishment is reached. The differences 
arise, first in determining what the standard task shall be, and sec- 
ond in the form of the bonus. Sometimes the bonus is a flat amount 
paid for reaching the standard, sometimes it is in proportion to the 
time saved over the standard, and in still other cases there is a 
double bonus, a combination of the two previously mentioned. 

Other bonus and premium systems offer precisely the same fea- 
tures, so far as the present problem is concerned. If they are not 
specially mentioned by name, it is not intended to suggest that they 
are less desirable than the methods named, but because it would 
be a repetition of the same cost problem. 


Handling the Labor Costs 


The biggest single influence which affects the question under dis- 


cussion is the general cost system which is used. The m« id of 
handling the labor costs under each of those systems will ex- 
amined. 

First there are those plants in which it is the practice to allocate 
all costs to the various processes through which the product goes, 


with a view to obtaining the total cost of performing that process, 
If this total cost is then divided by the total units of product which 
pass through the process, the cost per unit wil! thereby b: 


iscer- 
tained, and the total cost of any finished article will be the sum of 
the unit costs of the processes through which the article passed. 
Examples of this are found in the chemical, food manufacturing 
and leather tanning industries. In these cases it is the simple and 


obvious thing to charge all direct labor costs, including premiums 
and bonuses if any, to the process upon which they were incurred 
When the unit cost is obtained by dividing the number of units pro- 
cessed into the total cost, the unit cost includes a simple average of 
all bonuses earned. Also, when the costing is handled in this way, 
it makes no difference whether the bonus is individual, group, or de- 
pcrtmental; in either cuse the total is added to other labor costs, and 
the unit cost obtained by dividing by the number processed. In 
these circumstances there is no purpose in obtaining a separate cost 
for any one unit of product as compared with other units of the 
same product, so far as selling them to customers is concerned. It 
makes no difference that some of them were made by highly skilled 
workmen who earned their bonus while others were made by 
skilled men who did not earn a bonus. 


less 


Here again there is no intention to deny the importance of other 
purposes, for which cost information of this sort is needed. The 
actual average unit cost does not satisfy those who are interested 
in the efficiency of the plan, and who wish, therefore, to have some 
measure of accomplishment. The question must therefore, arise 
as to whether standard costs will be adopted as a basis for inter- 
preting the actual costs. If this is done, then the account represent- 
ing the process will be charged on one side with expenses, inciuding 
labor costs at the actual amounts which have been incurred; but it 
will be credited on the other side at standard rates which have 
been set up as representing some fair measure of efficiency. In such 
case the problem of setting the standard will occur, and all the 
well-known arguments on that subject will apply. 

Although standard costs have been much heard of recently, yet 
among those firms with which I corresponded for purposes of this 
paper, none of those using process costs employ standards for charg- 
ing the labor costs to the product.* I have had communication with 
several food and packer firms, and also with tanneries, and the 
procedure in all cases has been to charge the total labor costs, in- 
cluding the premiums and bonuses, if any, to the respective process 
accounts and, by dividing by the number of units which have gone 
through, to get an actual unit cost. In this way any premium or 
bonus paid irregularly get averaged over the entire product. 


Supervisors Must Be Informed 
Those who are responsible for the personnel work will need their 
records as to who is, and who is not, earning the bonus. Such a 
record may take the form of one of Gantt’s charts with red and 
black dots. The supervisors of labor must be informed in some 
manner as to how the operators are performing under the system. 
One of the letters received in connection with the investigation made 
the point that the real problem arising out of variations in labor 
costs is not to account for them, but to climinate them. It is the 
business of the personnel department to observe any wide variati: 
from standard performance, and to remove the causes of them by 
transferring the employee to more suitable work, where necessary. 
Having defined the main object of this paper as being that of de- 
termining precisely how the charge to the product shall 
puted under these varying conditions it is necessary to 
another problem which is incidental but very secondary, 


be con 
refer to 
namely, 


*In this connection “process costs” do not include “operation costs”; 
will be seen later that standards are very prevalent where “operation cost 
are used. 
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that of deciding how to dispose of the various differences which, 
under some conditions, will arise. Having accumulated a certain 
total payroll, and having further determined the method by which 
it shall be allocated to the products, it will frequently happen that 
balance remains undistributed. The disposition of these 
remainders is not an important problem, but there are interesting 
differences in practice in the methods of handling them. 

One interesting case came to light which, although it does not 
relate to the main subject of this paper, is an important side issue. 
A tannery firm, experiencing difficulty in apportioning costs of the 
beam house as between completed hides and inventory in process, 
assumed the latter to be half finished. The number of hides in 
process, therefore, was divided by two, and the result added to the 
number of finished hides. This total was taken as the quantity of 
hides completely finished, and it was divided into the total labor 
and overhead costs of the beam house. In this way, a unit cost per 
finished hide was obtained and the inventory was represented as 
50 per cent finished on the average. 


a sma!! 


This method is also used in 
an engineering plant with a large number of products. It provides 
a means by which the labor costs, including all variations by reason 
of bonuses or premiums, can be averaged over the entire output, 
including the inventory still in process. 

In a very large group of industries, including nearly all machine 
assembly plants, the textile factories, and a number of miscellaneous 
manufacturing plants, the basic method of costing is by operations; 
that is to say, the procedure is to allocate costs to each operation, to 
divide the total cost of one operation by the number of pieces which 
pass through it, and so get a unit operation cost. The cost of the 
article is then made up of the tota! unit cost of all the operations 
through which it passes. This procedure is obviously similar to that 
previously described as “Process Costs” and the are often asso- 
ciated together in cost accounting literature. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to draw a line between those processes which are more 
or less continuous and which consume a fair amount of time, such 
as in the manufacture of foodstuffs, chemicals, or leather, and, on 
the other hand, those more sharply defined operations which take 
place in a machine works, such as stamping out metal blanks or 
putting the thread on screws. 


Charging Expenditures to Labor 


Examination of a considerable number of plants where the basic 
practice is to obtain operation costs shows that it is the usual custom 
here also to charge all expenditures for labor, including bonuses and 
premiums, directly to the operation. But when it comes to credit- 
ing the operation account and charging the product, the same option 
arises as before. It is necessary to determine whether the actual 
costs shall be divided by the actual number of operations performed, 
in order to get an actual unit operation cost, or whether standard 
or schedule costs shall be set up to be used in charging the products 
Among those firms with 


| have communicated, there have been several which use 


and crediting the operation accounts. 
whom 
schedule costs, in which a standard figure is set up for each opera- 
tion based upon previous experience and the best available informa- 
tion. Having charged the operation accounts (or in some cases 
the departmental accounts) with the actual labor costs, including the 
bonuses, it is the practice of these firms to credit the same accounts 
with an amount representing the standard operation cost multiplied 
by the number of times the operation has been performed during 
the period. 

This leaves in the account a small variation between the standard 
and actual labor costs, such as is familiar to all people who use stand- 
ards. One method of disposing of these differences is the familiar 
one of charging or crediting them to Profit and Loss, via an ad- 
justment account; but it seems to be a growing practice to transfer 
them to the inventory or work in process account, thereby bringing 
it to a figure of actual costs for balance sheet purposes. In cases 
where this is done, it is necessary to apportion the amount of the 
Varixtion between the work in process inventory and the account 
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representing finished goods, in order that the latter account may 
be charged with its proper share. In this way standard labor costs per 
operation and per product are shown in the cost records and the 
variations of the actual labor costs from standards are clearly 
brought to light for the scrutiny of the management. But these 
differences, having thus served their primary purpose, are then 
turned back into the inventory accounts for the purpose of restor- 
ing them to a basis of actual costs suitable for use in the financial 
statements. 

It is a somewhat striking fact that even with precisely the same 
wage system, different firms follow different practices in this 
respect. Mention has been made of the case of those firms which 
have adopted the Bedaux point system for the express purpose of 
setting up standard labor costs on numerous operations, all varia- 
tions from which are charged to overhead. Yet another firm, mak- 
ing paper boxes, goes to the opposite extreme and throws the entire 
100 per cent of the bonus, including even the 25 per cent paid to 
non-productive workers, into the direct labor cost of the operation. 
The actual labor costs thus secured are then compared with “nor- 
mal” labor costs which have previously been set up. 


The Job Order Method 


A considerable number of plants have been heard from which 
use the job order method as their basis cost accounting method. 
Among these may be mentioned a number of engineering firms of 
various sorts, rolling mills, tool manufacturers, printers and book 
manufacturers, electrical equipment plants, and a variety of others. 
The firms which comprise this group are interested primarily in 
getting the cost of each job or order. It has frequently been stated 
that under this method of costing, standard costs are less applicable 
than with process or operation costs, and this statement is supported 
by the results of inquiries among firms of this class. In nearly ell 
cases it is the practice to charge the job or order with the actual 
labor costs which have been incurred upon it, and in so doing the 
premiums or bonuses which are earned by those who chance to be 
working upon the order are charged to it. In this way there will 
naturally occur, as between different orders, those differences in 
labor costs, due to the bonus being earned in some cases and not in 
others, which it has been my purpose to investigate. Apparently 
these differences are considered to be of small importance compared 
with that of getting the actual costs per order. But here again 
there are exceptions to the rule; one firm charged only the labor 
base rate to the order, and put all bonuses into overhead, “in order 
to stabilize the cost.” This firm, however, has discontinued the use 
of the bonus system. 

Although it is unusual, however, to have complete standard costs 
in conjunction with the job order method, it is possible to find 
standards used in parts of the procedure. One of the principai 
cases in point is the cost accounting system recommended for print- 
ers by the United Typothete of America. This system is basically 
a job order system, but orders are not charged with the actual labor 
costs which happen to be incurred upon them. Instead, a depart- 
mental hourly rate, which includes both labor and overhead in one 
figure, is worked out as a standard, and all jobs are charged at 
those standard rates regardless of the wage which the particular 
worker who did that job might earn. A large electric light com- 
pany which desired to keep careful costs on work done for cus- 
tomers adopted this same basis. In cases like these, the actual labor 
costs, including different day rates between men, and different 
amounts of bonus, if a bonus system is in use, will all be merged 
in the general departmental accounts, which accounts will be cred- 
ited with the number of hours worked at the standard rates when 
jobs are debited with the same figures. 


Inventory Adjustments 


It is of interest to observe the inventory adjustment which is ren- 
dered necessary under these circumstances. The departmental ac- 
counts, such as hand composition and machine composition in the case 
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of printers, are sub-divisions of the work in process account. If 
they are charged with all expenditures for labor at actual daily 
or weekly rates, and if they are credited with the number of hours 
which have been actually charged to jobs, there arises the problem of 
chargeable and non-chargeable time. The balance of the account 
will represent not only charges which have been incurred for work 
which is still in process; it will include also labor expénditures 
which have been made to pay men when they are idle. If a man 
is paid a weekly wage for a week of 44 hours, but is engaged on 
work which can be charged to jobs only 36 hours, then there will 
remain in the departmental account the expense of eight hours 
of work for wages which represents simply a loss due to idleness, 
and which must be eliminated from the account before it truly rep- 
resents the present value of Work in Process. In order to-make 
this adjustment it is necessary to call in the job cards at the end 
of the month and find out how many hours have actually accrued 
on unfinished jobs in each department. By multiplying these hours 
by their respective departmental rates, the actual inventory at 
standard costs is ascertained, and any difference between it and the 
book inventory must be regarded as idle time expense which needs 
to be eliminated. It is customarily transferred to a Burden Adjust- 
ment or Reserve for Overhead account. 

Practically the whole of the foregoing discussion has related to 
direct and the method of charging it to the product. The investi- 
gations have, however, shown that a considerable number of bonuses 
are of such character, or are paid under such circumstances, that 
there is practically no option but to regard them as overhead items. 
One manufacturer of agricultural machinery pays a bonus to work 
people for the purpose of reducing labor turnover by encouraging 
the employees to stay with the firm at least one year. Those who 
do so are paid a bonus of 10 per cent per annum on their earnings, 
payable in cumulative instalments of 2% per cent per quarter. At 
the time these bonuses are paid much of the work on which they 
applied has been completed and cleared through the accounts, so 
that to charge the bonuses to an overhead account is about the 
only thing which can be done with them. 

A steel mill using the Emerson bonus system charges the bonus 
to overhead. This firm uses job costs and finds that it would be 
too laborious to allocate the bonus to individual orders. It would 
be interesting to know if this is the general experience of plants 
using the Emerson bonus system. In the case referred to, the bonus 
was computed on the basis of weekly accomplishment, rather than 
upon daily or hourly results. It seems likely that this circum- 
stance was a factor in favor of charging the bonus to overhead. 


How Bonuses Are Charged 


Those bonuses which are paid to foremen, inspectors, and super- 
visors, being incurred in connection with indirect labor, are na- 
turally charged in the same burden accounts with the regular in- 
direct labor charges. This happens frequently with the Bedaux 
system, under which 75 per cent of the savings above standard 
are paid to the direct workers, and the remaining 25 per cent of it 
is distributed among the supervising workers after excess labor 
costs incurred by backward employees have been defrayed. One, 
at least, of the department stores pays bonuses to office employees 
in connection with certain standardized work such as billing, post- 
ing, ticket sorting, parcel wrapping, and stenography. Such bonuses 
are charged together with the regular salaries, to the expense ac- 
counts of the departments to which they apply. 

The premiums or increased rates which are commonly paid for 
overtime work are disposed of frequently by being charged to an 
overhead account. One large carpet manufacturer does this on the 
ground that it is not fair to charge any one order or product for 
them because that order or product might just as well have been done 
in regular hours if other orders had not crowded it out. This 
of course, is reasonable, and it will doubtless be generally agreed 
that there is no purpose to be served in differentiating between or- 
ders which are executed in regular hours and those which are done 
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as overtime work. Nevertheless, there is no inherent rea 
overtime work cannot be included as a part of direct la 
and distributed in some way over the entire product. | 
words, it can be, and sometimes is, charged to process or 0; 
costs along with other direct labor expenditures and so ent. +s jnto 
the average figure which results. In cases where the pra-tice js 
to accumulate costs by the order, and where we do not 
charge individual orders with the overtime premiums, the 
disposition of them is to charge them to overhead. 

The relation between direct labor cost and overhead cost j- often 
referred to. Many of the bonus plans provide for the oper itor to 
be paid for a part only of the time saved, and the scheme is care- 
fully worked out so that the man’s hourly rate will increase and 
the labor cost per piece will decrease simultaneously with increased 
production per hour. But in some cases where fixed bonuses are 
paid on reaching a certain standard time, there is an actual increase 
in the labor cost per piece. Under these circumstances there is a 
tendency to say that the high labor cost is offset by reduced burden 
charges, and if burden is charged to the job at an hourly rate it is 
true that the burden expense for the job will decrease as the labor 
time spent on it decreases. But this does not necessarily mean that 
the firm as a whole is any better off. If the same total quantity 
of work is put through the factory in less time than before, and 
burden is charged as an hourly rate, it will simply result in the 
transfer of a portion of the burden from “burden earned” to “burden 
unabsorbed”; the company’s net profit or loss will be unaffected 
thereby. If a real saving on burden is going to be made to offset 
an increased labor cost, it can only be done in one of two ways: 
either additional work must be put through the factory during the 
time saved, or else the overhead expenses must themselves be cut 
down proportionately to the time saved. The notion that a com- 
pany can afford to pay an increased labor cost per piece for get- 
ting work done more quickly on the assumption that it will be re- 
couped in lower burden costs, is likely to be fallacious. li the 
burden expenses are going to be there anyway, no saving will be 
made by not charging it to production. 
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General Conclusions 


This paper is based upon communications with a large number 
of individual plants, and its purpose has been to summarize the in- 
formation thus obtained and to try to draw a few general con- 
clusions, rather than to describe in detail the practice of individual 
plants. The net results of the investigation seem to be that under 
process and operation costs it is the commonest practice to throw 
all bonuses, premiums, and other variations from regular wages into 
the costs of the process or operation, and thus to include it in the 
average figures which are derived therefrom. In many cases, 
standard or schedule figures are set up in plants of this kind. It 
may be assumed that the standard figures will themselves include 
the average bonus earned. Those plants where the job order method 
of costing is in operation seem usually to follow the line of least 
resistance and charge the premiums or bonuses to jobs on which 
they occur. There are certain circumstances, however, in which it 
seems more convenient to charge bonuses, even on direct labor, to 
overhead expense; and all bonuses paid to indirect labor naturally 
get into the overhead accounts. 


Relief Provision Not to Increase Tax 
CorporaTions—Under a strict and literal interpretation of the 
language of section 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is unquestionably authorized to determine that tic 
invested capital of corporations subject to the excess profits tax 
law can not be satisfactorily determined and that assessment shou!d 


be determined as provided in that section. However, it is manifestly 

the purpose and intent of the excess profits tax law that the taxpayer 

shall have a deduction upon all statutory invested capital which he 

can establish, and if in any case the taxpayer is able to show to the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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WOOLFORD BUILT STORAGE TANKS 


RIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
RIGHT PRICING 
RIGHT WOOD 


Are the three essentials to Tank Satisfaction. 
We guarantee these to you. Your inquiries 
for all Paper Mill Tank and Tower require- 
ments will receive our very best attention. 


Lincoln Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Is the 


Fe ee cote of Locomotive Safe? 


removing air and con- 
densation from the dryers 


combined with the Stickle 
automatic control of steam 
will produce a more uni- 
form dried sheet with less 
steam consumed than can 
be done with any other 
equipment. We will 
guarantee this under a com- 
petitive test. 


Railroads insist on the periodical 
inspection of each locomotive. They 
must know that the locomotive is 
equal to its task. 


Business accounting is as sensitive 
as the locomotive and subject to 
constantly varying conditions. Un- 
less it is given expert attention at 
regular intervals, leakage, waste and 
lost motion are inevitable. 


Use our “Audit by Analysis” to 
check up your accounting; it does 


the work. 


“Good accounting pays.” 


Herbert W. Hill & Co. 


New York Office Accountants and Auditors 
46 East 41st Street, New York 105 West 40th Street 


_ Main Office and Works Boston Office New York 
| Indianapolis 52 Sudbury Street 


HERBERT W. HILL CHAS. E. BIETH. C. P. A. JOHN MC MAHON 








The John W. Higman Co. Blotting Paper of the Best Quality 


29 Broadway New York City MANUFACTURED BY 
QUALITY THE EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY 


LEE, MASS. 
C i ‘ \ Manufacturers of Blotting, Matrix, Filter and all 


other grades of absorbent papers. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES Registered brands Magnet and Columbian, also 
Lenox and Arlington. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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. imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stark 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1924 


SUMMARY 


News print 
Printing paper 
Hangings 
Wall paper 
Filter paper 
Packing paper 
Wrapping paper................314 rolls, 242 bdls. 
Kraft paper 158 bls. 
Drawing paper 

Cigarette paper 

WEEE POET nc cvccccocccccscececeeccences 13 cs. 
Surface-coated paper 

Straw paper 

Photo paper 

Colored paper 

Metal paper 

Writing paper 

Miscellaneous paper... .< 


...513 bls., 74 pkgs. 
.5 ces. 


CIGARETTE 
P. J. Schweitzer, Hektor, Marseilles, 26 cs. 
Rose & Frank, Pipestone Co., Havre, 160 cs. 


PAPER 


WALL PAPER 

F. J. Emmerich, Aquitania, Liverpool, 6 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich, Cameronia, Liverpool, 16 bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 74 
pkgs. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 10 bls. 

National City Bank, Minnekahda, Hamburg, 481 
bls. 

PAPER HANGINGS 


a G 
11 bls. 


Dodman, Jr., Inc., Cameronia, Liverpool, 


PRINTING PAPER 
B. F. 
35 cs. 
International 
burg, 79 bls. 
Import Paper Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 
Andrews & Co., Minnekahda, Hamburg, 54 bls. 
International Acceptance Bank, by same, 106 
rolls. 


Drakenfeld & Co., Cameronia, Liverpool, 


Acceptance Bank, Orduna, Ham- 


W. Hartman & Co., by same, 93 cs. 
W. Hartman & Co., Saxonia, Hamburg, 103 rolls. 
Steffens, Jones Co., Montauk, Antwerp, 9 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 


Chemical National Bank, Montauk, Hamburg, 134 
rolls. 
International 
burg, 367 rolls. 
Chemical National 
burg, 26 rolls. 
Tohaneson, Wales 
Gothenburg, 55 rolls. 


Acceptance Bank, Orduna, Ham- 


Bank, Minnekahda, Ham- 


& Sparre, Inc., Kungsholm, 


FILTER PAPER 


E. H: 
5 cs. 


Sergeant & Co., Kungshclm, Gothenburg, 


SURFACE-COATED PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Montauk, Antwerp, 46 
cs. 


METAL PAPER 


Baldwin Shipping Co., Montauk, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams & Co., Montauk, Antwerp, 24 
cs. 
STRAW PAPER 
A. Vuyck, McKeesport, Rotte-dam, 112 rolls. 
TISSUE PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Cedric, Liverpool, 13 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Hektor, Marseilles, 14 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 

Keuffel & Esser, Cameronia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

PHOTO PAPER 

J. J. Gavin, Cameronia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Assyria, Glas- 

gow, 242 bdls. 
Gilson Bros., Minnekahda, Hamburg, 314 rolls. 


KRAFT PAPER 
A. M. Capens Minnekahda, 
burg, 25 bls. 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 133 bls. 


Sons, Inc., Ham- 


PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Minnekahda, 


J Ham- 
burg, 13 bls. 


Paper Co., 
PAPER 
A. S. Better & Co., Minnekahda, 
case. 

P. H. Petry & Co., by same, 13 cs. 
C. G. Keferstein, by same, 428 rolls. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., 
burg, 6 bls. 

FP. H. Petry & Co., by 
Bowater Paper Co., 
rolls. 

Import Paper Co., N. 
bls. 


Hamburg, 1 


Saxonia, Ham- 
same, 13 cs. 
Orduna, Hamburg, 138 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 8 


Standard Products Corp., by same, 1 cs. 

Kolesch & Co., McKeesport, Rotterdam, 12 cs. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 272 rolls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 48 bls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 186 bls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 26 rolls. 

Kirchheimer Bros., by same, 47 rolls. 

Baxter Paper Corp., by same, 38 bls. 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., by 
bls. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., by same, 433 rolls 

D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 1,263 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 554 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 127 bls. 


same, 26 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Castle & Overton, Paris, Havre, 74 bls. bagging. 
Castle & Overton, by same, 95 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, East Side, Belfast, 
paper stock. 
Guaranty 
steck. 
Katzenstein 
104 bls. rags. 
Brown Bros. 


98 bls. 


Trust Co., by same, 24 bls. paper 


& Keene, Inc., East Side, Dublin, 


& Co., by same, 109 bls. waste 
paper. 

Prince & Kennedy, by same, 102 bls. bagging. 

C. R. Spence & Co., by same, 157 bls. rags. 

C. R. Spence & Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 24 bls. 
rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 56 bls. rags. 

State Bank, by same, 184 bls. 

Baring Bros. & Co., by same, 

Baring Bros. & Co., by 
stock. 

G. M. Graves & Co., by same, 67 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by bls. 
bagging. 

Katzenstein 
rags. 

A. Searle, by 


rags. 
144 bls. 
same, 60 


rags. 
bls. paper 


same, 46 


& Keene, Inc., by same, 54 bls. 
same, 230 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 504 
bls. rags. 
EJ. 

waste. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Saxonia, Hamburg, 174 
bls. rags. 
Chemical Naticnal Bank, by same, 143 bls. rags. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam. 155 bls. rags. 
R. Blank. by same. 250 bis. 
A yw Peston, Tne bv 


W. Hurhes & Co., by 


Keller Co., Inc., by same, 77 bls. jute 


races. 
carre. 54 bls. ravs. 
> 


ame, 27 b'-. cotton waste. 


—_=a 

Leigh Textile Co., Cameronia, Livery: 50 bls 
cotton waste, 7 

D. M. Hicks, N. 
bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 219 bls. baggi: 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 100 bls igging 
> J. Maller Se. Inc. by same, 220 }\s bag. 
ring. 

E. J. Keller Co., Ync., ‘by eame, 129 bis. rags. 

Kidder Peabody Accep. Corp., by gam, 92 bls. 
paper stock. 

D. M. Hicks, Hektor, Barcelona, 66 tis. rags. 


A. W. Fenton, Inc., McKeesport, Rotterdam 
317 bls. rags. 


R. Blank, by same, 146 bls. rags. 

Royal Waste Mfg. Co., by same, 53 bls 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Victor, 
dam, 361 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone Co., Dunkirk, 
83 bls. flax waste. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by 
waste. 

Salomon 
waste. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 75 bls. thread w 

Cohan & Michelson, by same, 10 bis 
waste. 

Goldberg Waste Co., by 
waste. . 
Equitable Trust Co., Montauk, Antwerp 
flax waste. 


Amsterdam, Rotte: m, 299 


rags 
Rotter. 


same, 46 bls. thread 


? 


Bros. & Co., by same, 23 bls 


thread 


ste 
thread 


same, 23 bls 


OLD 
Overton, 


ROPE 


Castle & Pipestone Co., 


coils. 


Dunk 
International Purchasing Co., 
Havre, 65 coils. 
International 
terdam, 93 coils. 


Pipestone 


Purchasing Co., 


McKeesport 
International Purchasing Co., Hektor, Mar 
74 coils. 
W. Schall & Co., 
Brown Bros. & 
51 coils 
Brown 
122 coils 


Hektor, Barcelona, 74 bales 
Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 


Bros. & Co., N. 


Amsterdam, Rott 


WOOD PULP 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, 
dam, 750 bls. wood pulp. 
J. Anderson & Co., Delaware, Greaker, 9,600 b 
sulphite pulp. 


WwooD 


Bros 
rolls. 


PULP 
& Co., 


BOARDS 


Wilkinson Inc., 


enburg, 42 


Kungshol: 


WOOD FLOUR 


B. L. Saberski, Kungsholm, 


bags. 


Gothen! cr 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH a5, 19 

A. Brown & Sons, Moctene Co., Dunkirk 
bls. rags. 

J. Shapiro & Son, Pipestone Co., 
rags. 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Inc., Hickman, 7,()22 bls. 
1,179 tons chemical pulp. 


1,048 


Havre, °2 bls. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1924 
Castle & Overton, Evergreen City, Gern 
bls. rags. 


New Orleans States, 
rolls news print. 


GALVESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1924 


Delaware, Christia: 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Delaware, Christiania, 
485 rolls news print. 


(Continued on page 64) 








March Za ), 1924 


Paper Mill For Sale in 
New England 


Up-to-date plant with new 84” Four- 
drinier Paper Machine. Ample beating 
capacity, etc. Steady water power of 250 
H.P. Excellent location and good ship- 
ping facilities. Production 12 tons 24 
hours. Suitable for manufacture of kraft, 
insulating paper, or any high grade spe- 
cialty. A dandy little mill for prompt 
possession. For further particulars, address 


Gibbs-Brower Company 
Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 


261 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone—Barclay 8020 


166 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone—Wabash 1368 


OUR MOTTO: “SERVICE FIRST” 


WITH THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


Paper and Pulp Industry 


in the United States. Do you know when the 
first paper mill was built and where located? 
This and thousands of other important events 
relating to this industry are fully described in the 
HISTORY OF PAPER MANUFACTURING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
By LYMAN HORACE WEEKS 
Copiously Illustrated. 
PRICE $3.00 NET 


Published by 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 
10 East 39th Street, New York 
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CLASSIFICATION 
DEFINITIONS 
PAPER TERMS 


By F. A. CURTIS and 
CLARENCE J. WEST 


e 


YOU WILL ALWAYS 
WANT IT 


In your pocket, at your office and in your 
library, you will find constant use for the 


FIRST DICTIONARY OF 
PAPER TERMS EVER 
COMPILED 


Terms you never heard of are defined in 
this valuable work, which is the result of 
many years’ research effort. Send your 
order now. 


PRICE $1.50 


post paid anywhere 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 


10 East Thirty-ninth St. New York, N. Y. 
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BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1924 








New England Waste Co., V. Florio, Leghorn, 50 
bls. cotton waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co.,. Inc., by same, 108 bls. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 416 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 13, 1924 











<C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 
27 bls. wrapping paper. 

Castle & Overton, Mexicano, Norway, 279 bls. 
wood pulp. , 

Castle & Overton, Aldecoa, Barcelona, 411 bis. 
rags. 


imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 62) 


Castle & Overton, Hannover, Bremen, 107 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Emden, Hamburg, 509 bls. 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 
1,160 bls. rags 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 70 bls. 
bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Legie, Leghorn, 607 bis. 
rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
27 bis. rags. 

Johaneson,. Wales & Sparre, Inc., Troileholm, 
Gothenburg, 415 bls. sulphite pulp, 1,400 bis. 
sulphate pulp. 


HAVANA, CUBA, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1924 
Papelara Cubano, Delaware, Christiania, 2,400 
ks. wood pulp. 





—= 





International Trading Co., by same, 


156 rolls 
paper. 





NUEVITAS, CUBA, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1924 


International Trading Co., Delaware, Ch: stiania, 
38 rolls paper. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1924 








_ Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Olsson, Kram 
fors, 6,750 lbs. sulphite pulp. 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Olsson, I'rax 

















































































































































































































(Continued from page 00) 


satisfaction of the Unit that he has statutory invested capital which 
can be recognized in excess of constructive capital found upon ap- 
plication of Section 210, the taxpayer should not be deprived of his 
right to have assessment based upon such statutory capital as he can 
show because there are other items of invested capital which can 
not be determined and- which the taxpayer concedes the right of the 
Unit to ignore. (Comm. 209, C. B. 360). The same principles 
would undoubtedly apply to the similar method of special assess- 
ment under the Act of 1918. 

PARTNERSHIPS—If the partnership had invested capital more than 
nominal in amount, it may not complain of the regulations pro- 
mulgated or of the method employed in determining the arbitrary or 
supposititious invested capital which forms the basis of the com- 
putation of the tax under the comparative method, since the capital 
so fixed was larger in amount than the invested capital actually 
possessed and the taxes imposed were correspondingly diminished. 
(Cartier-Holland Lumber Co. v. Doyle, 269, Fed. 647 545 U. S. 
Tax Cases 126, T. D. 3080, under Act of 1917). However, on ap- 
peal it was held that the partnership did not have invested capital 
more than nominal in amount (277 Fed. 150, Supp. 545 U. S. Tax 
Cases 854.) 


Engineering 

One of the factors determining the choice of a power plant is the 
capital cost or first outlay says the Cost Accountant. Ordinarily 
this is given far too much prominence, and the cheapest possible 
plant is erected irrespective of the real needs of an industry. Since 
the output of a modern factory depends very largely upon the power 
plant, and since a stoppage means not only a serious loss of out- 
put, but the standing off of several hundreds, if not thousands, of 
employees, it should be obvious that such a policy is shortsighted. 
The loss to a firm dué.to an unréliable power supply will more than 
outbalance any ordinary or even extradordinary .expenditure upon 
the plant. Moreover, a plant low in capital cost may be extrava- 
gant in fuel consumption or demand expensive and frequent refits ; 
expenditure under these heads may easily amount to a larger sum 
than the interest and depreciation charges on the larger capital out- 
lay of an alternative type of plant. 

Unfortunately, .it is seldom considered worth while. to analyze 
all these items when a new power plant is being’ plahried, and once 
a! decision has been-taken it is of little use to. compare the actual 
performance with the estimated results to be obtained from a hypo- 
thetical alternative plant. Often the type of engine or the source 








RELIEF PROVISIONS NOT TO INCREASE TAX 


4,800 bls. sulphate pulp. 






of purchased power is decided ‘upon quite irrelevant grounds, such 
as personal’ bent, due weight not being given to local conditions. 
Thus, we find steam plants put down where no reasonable cooling 
water facilities exist and no heating steam is required, and on the 
other hand, oil engines used for power with separate boilers to 
supply large heating demands. 


To File Briefs in Eddy Paper Co. Case 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLamazoo, Mich., March 15, 1924.—Thirty days in which to 
file briefs was granted the attorneys for the plaintiffs in the case 
of John C. Maxwell vs. the Eddy Paper Company of Michigan, 
when that case was given an adjourned hearing in the Van Buren 
County circuit court, Thursday. Judge Clayton Johnson announced 
that the attorneys for the defense would be given a like time in 
which to file answers. Judge Johnson also asked for a complete 
stenographer’s record of all testimony to date, the matter being of 
such importance that he must have at hand all available evidence 
before attempting to hand down a decision. 

The case in question involves the distribution of 31,250 shares 
of no par stock of the Eddy Paper Corporation of Illinois, the 
concern that in November, 1922, took over the business and prop- 
erty of the Eddy Paper Company of Michigan. The terms of the 
transfer provided that holders of 700,000 shares of common stock 
and 177,500 shares of preferred stock in the Michigan corporation, 
should receive in payment therefor, the 31,250 shares of Eddy Cor- 
poration stock. 

John C. Maxwell, through his attorneys, Thomas J. Cavanaugh 
and David Anderson, disputed the division of Eddy Corporation, the 
suit being based on section 9050 of the Compiled Laws of Michigan 
of 1915, effective when the Eddy Paper Company of Michigan was 
organized and providing that when a concern ceases business that 
all available assets shall first be applied to the payment of claims 
of preferred stockholders in’ so far as possible and that any asscts 
remaining should then be distributed share and share alike to 
common stockholders. 

Associated with Messrs. Cavanaugh and Anderson, were Clau le 
S. Carney, of Kalamazoo, representing William H. Thompson and 
other preferred stockholders and David Andrews, of Three Rivers, 
attorney for Mrs. Leata D. Eddy, widow of the late Henry Eddy. 
Mrs. Eddy was the only witness called to the stand: 

Mrs. Eddy holds approximately $600,000 in common stock of 
the Eddy Paper Company of Michigan. Since the concern w:s 
absorbed by the Eddy Paper Corporation of Illinois she has ben 
earning her living by working in the company’s offices. 


\ 
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WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Meade by 


THE HOWARD PAPER | co. 


aus 
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“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


“FORSH AG A”’ | For wrapping all moist 


“ and greasy foodstuffs. 
Bleached Sulphite Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For tight- -sealing cartons 
and wrapping dry f 


“HURUM SPECIAL” | Bond and Ledger ileintn 


All standard sizes, 


Extra Strong Kraft | weights and colors. 
NORWAY | Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


[SPECIAL | “ops 
KOOS “BAMBLE” | 9 eens ene 
Extra Strong Kraft | 7h eae fee naly ot 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE - 
other Alloys we tach Roce and Service 
= ae in All Principal Cities 
‘ Address Nearest Office 
Drainer Bottoms, Fite Plate, ae, - SSeS , indie Works Poesde, Pa 
ae % = % ee Stow 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS -~ 
6 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY}. -3. 

















































































Securities Ciosinc Prices TUESDAY 


Reported by Stewart Tuttle & Co., Inc., New York 





BID ASKED 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd.......... own 62% 62% 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd............/7 100 103% 
American Writing Paper Company..........-- a. 2 2% 
Brompton Pulp and Paper 40 40% 
Donnacona Paper Company, 245 255 
Donnacona Paper Com 98 100 
International Paper Company..........++-seeeeeeeees 37 38 
International Paper Company, pfd.......-.-++++ee+e0+ 64% 643% 
Laurentide Company, Ltd. ..........0.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 92 92% 
Price Brothers ........--ssececceccsccsesscecenscens 43 44% 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd.........0--eeeeeeeeeeeees 98% 100 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd.........--.+.ss+++: 65 68 
Spanish River and Paper Mills, Ltd............ 110% ill 
Spanish River Pi Paper Mills, Pfd.........--- 117% 118 
Union Bag and Paper OCorp.........--+.-++ ea wcccves 58 60 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd,,....-.-.. 40 3 
West Virginia Pulp and Pager Company.....,..-.---- 53% 5 
nn BID ASKED 
Abitibi Power and Paper y, Ltd., Ist 6s, 1934.. 99 101 
Abitibi Power and oes, Ltd., Gen. 68 ' 40.. 92 95 
Abitibi Power and Company, Ltd., Con. 8 $1 .- 102% 104 
Belgo Canadian Paper Company, Ist 6s 1943..,,,,,-.- 92 92% 
Brown Company Serial 68.......-.2+---++++seeeres--: 97 98 
Carthage -_ ~~ and Paper Company, let £6 1941 43 45 
Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation, Jags and 

Ref. 6%s, Series “A,” 1944........+..-5+- ee 92 94% 
Donnacona Paper’ Company, Ltd., Ist 6s 1940.........- 97 98% 
Eddy oe. y, Ist 7145 1931......00ee eee eeeee 97% 99% 
Gair ( ) Company, ist 7s 1937.......+--+++2++s- 98% 
International Paper Company, Ist and Ref. Ss (Series 

SB") 1967 occ wee e ence cece eens ceastssesccsces 83 85 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, Ist 6s ROBT. . 200 6 63 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper Cc mpany, Ist 6s 1949...... 20 25 
Oswego Falls Corporation, Ist 8s 1942........+++:--5- 100% 101% 
Oxford Paper Company, ist and Ref. 6s (Series “A’’) 

WOET c ccccccccccccccceccesescesesesesesseserseees 97 99 
Parker, Young Company, Ist 6%s 1944...+...++--++++ 95% 97% 
Paterson Parchment lst 6s (Series 

SA) 1938 2. ncrcccevnvccscccccesecccrcccsccncces 96% 97 
Peshtigo Paper Company, Ist 7s (Series “B”) 1942.... 92 94% 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Ist 6s (Series “A”) 1943...... 96 97 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., Ist 6s 1940............- 98 100 
Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Gen. 6s 1929.. 17 19 
Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 6s SPaBeesses 71% 73 
Riordon Company, Ltd., Ist and a Th SOORsassccecsipe 65 70 
River Raisin Paper Company, Ist 8s | 103 103% 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1934.........+- 99% 101 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd., Ist Ref. 7s 1941.. 93 97 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd, 1st 6s 1931.. 99 100 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., Gen. 8s 1941 102% 103% 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Ist 6s 1951.. 74 77 

aper Boards—per ton— 
Pp P >. Mil News .........--55.00 @60.00 
7 & 38.00 Straw ........--61.00 @63.00 
ee Ort 00 Chip .......--+-50.00 @55.08 
e+. Binders’ Boards..70.00 @75.00 
Sgi. Mia. Li. Chip65.00 @75.00 
one Wood Pulp......70.00 @75.00 
Sis00 Container .......-.70.00 @80.00 
11.00 Bulphate Screenings— 

” Coarse ........- 80 90 
@ 4.00 Refined ......... 1.75 @ 2.00 

@ 4.25 Greund Wood— 
@ 4.50 Screenings ......20.00 @25.00 

@ 415 Giassine— 
ww Bleached, basis 2 
@ 9.00 Tbe. ...-------12.00 @15.00 
> ae @ 8.85 
Coated Ibe. ..<..------14.08 @17.00 
eeeee *' cal 
Tissues—f. 0. b. Mill— Mechanical Pulp 
White N 90 (Ex- 


Imported .....-. 4.75 


Manila— 

No. 1 Jute...... 7.50 
2 Jute...... 7. 

No. 1 Woed.... 4.7 

Ne. 32 Wi 


* 


Fibre Papers— 


Neo. 1 Fibre..... 5.50 
Ne. 2 Fibre..... 5.00 
Common Begus.. 3.50 
S. Screening......--3.25 
Card Middles..... 428 
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Dock) 
No. 1 Imported....29.00 @ 34.00 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic. ...29.00 @ 34.00 


Chemical Pulp 


bleached ..... 3.05 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.40 
No. 1 Kraft..... 2.75 
Sulphate— 
Bleached 


Suiphite ( 


Domestic) — 
Bleached ........ 3.90: @ 4.50 


coscccee BOD 
(F. «. & Pulp Mill) 
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Market QOuntaitons 


PaPER 


Easy Bleaching Sul- 


eet eeeeeee 


Mitscherlich ....... 2.9 


Kraft (Domestic) .. 


Soda Bleached..... 4.00 


Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. ¥ 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White,No. 1 13.00 
New White,No. 2 6.25 
Silesias, No. 1... 7.25.* 
New Unbleached.10. 


Washables ....+- 





Foreign Rags 
New Light Silesias. 7.00 
Light Flannelettes.. 8.00 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 9.00 
New White Cut- 


ae eeeee seer 


tings 0.00 
New Light Oxfords 7.25 
New Light Prints.. 6.75 


New ixed Cut- 


New Cuttings. 2.00 
No. 1 White Linens. 9.00 


No. 4 White Linens 4.00 


Old Extra Light 
Prints ..... seeee 
Ord. Light Prints. . 
Med. Light Prints. . 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 
German Blue Cot- 
TOMB ceccsseceses 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues. . 
Dark Cottons.... 


Bagging 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Cunny No. 1— 


Foreign ......+- 1 No. 1 Mixed Paper .60 
Domestic .....+- 1 Common Paper ... .50 
CHICAGO 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Paper me. 2 Meek. «ice 54@ 
F. & b. Mill Wood Tag Boards. Ke 
All Rag Bond...... @ creenings euepe @ 
o. 1 Rag Bond.. a Boards, per ton— 
‘o. 2 Rag Bond.. @ Plain Chip ..... $50.00 
Water Marked Sul- Solid news .... 52.50 
phite ..ccctvecee = 9 @ Manila Line 
guishive Bond .... 248 oun ad 60.00 
ite Ledger ... iner Line 
van Wri ee BS Test ..cccces 65.00 
No, 1 Fine 100 Test ....... 70.00 


Coated Label ..... 


News—Rolls, mili.. 
News—Sheets, mill 
No. 1 Manila..... 


No. 1 Fibre...... 
No. 2 Manila...... 


No. 1 Kraft....... 
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Wool, Tares, light.. 1.30 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.40 
Bright Bagging..... 1.10 
Sound Bagging.... .90 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign .......+. 6.25 


Domestic ....+++- 6.50 
New Bu. Cut...... 2.15 
Hessian Juts Threads— 

Foreign ....++++ 2.00 

Domestic ....... 2.00 


Cotton—(F. o. b. a 
Ne. l.cccccccecs 
NO, B.cccccccses 29 
Be. S.ccccccccce 4 
In No. 6 
eeecscccece hl 
eeeeeeeeeee 16 


41 





Jute ecccece ofl 
Sisal Hay 
No 1 pee 4 
No. 2 Basis...... o 
Sisal Lath Yarn— 
HO. Banccvccccce 14 
 ) - arr ll 
Manila Rope....... 18 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 

Hard,White, No. 1 4.05 
Hard, White, No. 2 3.20 
Soft, White, No. 1 3.10 


Old Krafts Machine 
compressed bales. 2.15 


ews— 

No. 1 White News 2.15 
Strictly Overissue 1.15 
Strictly Folded... .85 





vings— . 

No. 1 Hard White 3.25 

No. 1 Soft Shav. 2.75 

No. 1 Mixed..... 1.25 

No, 2 Mixed.... 1.15 

White Envel. Cut- 
TERED cc cccccce 3.40 


Solid 60 
No. 1 Books, Light 1.40 
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cao 1 Manila.. 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings ...... 2.45 
No. 1 Manilas... 1.30 
Folded News (over 
“e) 1.20 
Old Newspaper ...- 1.00 
Mixed P apers— 


- fine 

y eecceee 

Extra fine....++- 

Fine tg geet 

— i a 
M. F 


Book, M. 
Book, S. S. 


acts To. 1.35 
est Tarred, 

(per roll)....... 1.00 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 1.50 


F. o. b. Phila. 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ...ssss> = 


svceeee 4235 
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Straw Clippings.... 
Binders’ Clippings.. > = 
Kraft 

New Kraft Cuts... 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


09 
08% 
16 


40.00 
News, Vat Lined. .40.00 
Wood, Vat Lined. .50.00 
Filled News Board.42.50 
Solid News mare. 
No. 4 Finish... .60.00 
S. Manila Chip. . :60.00 
Pat. Coated News. .80.00 


ssc 
ae 


Old Papers 


Mixed paper .60 

Folded news 

Soft white shavings 2.90 

Hard white shavings 3.60 

Kraft paper 

Ledger and letter. 

No. 1 books and 
magazines 

Manila paper No. 1 

Solid ledgers 

No. 1 roofing rags. 

No. 2 roofing rags. 

No. ae gunny bag- 


Ne = Brussels and 
hard back carpets 
No. 5 roofing rags 


Mined strings ..... 
Tute strings ....... 


@ 
@ 


©2829 © 899 © ® 98999 


90 @ 1.00 


3.30 


»y 
wen 
uw 


|ssss 2 


TORONTO 


soe, bleached. - . oon0e 

Mill Pri to Jobt t. . b. Mill) ME ivewesdcndan 

Sond— ’ ” Old Waste Papers 
Sul 12% 


t tinted..... <1 113% - carload lots, f. «. b. Toronte) 
Dark ° 3 15 


hite White Env. Cut.. 4.00 @ 
ite nv. u e @ 

Wrtting _— 1H Book 

N . o. b. Mille— 


12 — ee 
wees 3.20 © 3.30 
‘Rolls (carleads).. 3.75 White Bik. News. 215 @ 230 
Sheets ( .— 
Sheets (2 tons or 


b and 
_ Peat Magarine and 
OVET) cecseeee 4.75 Book Steck(old) 1.35 
ook— Lig! 
No, 1 M, F. (car- 
loads 


ht and Crum- 
pled —. Stock 1.20 
eseceees 9.00 


% ¥ Lelgers and 
a a 8.00 Ledgers... 2.00 


_¥. 
" (ear: New Manila Cu. — 


Printed Manilas. 1.55 
mt - GREE ccccesesce BOD 


Paper 


® 


cooccce RSD 
No. 2 8. C. (car- 


cocccces OSD 
No. 1 

pecoccoced ee 
No, 2 


litho .........13.50 
No. 3 an 
cvcvcccoolae 


@ @8@ 866 ¢®8 


Domestic Rags— ref 
Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronve 
Per bb. 


1A2%@ .13 
064%@ .07 
06%@ .06% 


@ 

Third and me 03%@ . 
Black stockings a" 
Roofing stock: 
Ground wood 00 @36.00 No. Reeceeeeeeee 
a easy bleach- Neo. 2 

55.00 @65.00 
Sul seein news grade 50.00 @55.00 No. 2 


Interstate Commerce Decisions 
[BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 19, 1924—The rate on pulpwood, 
in carloads, from Daaquam, Canada to East Ryegate, Vt., has been 
found applicable but unreasonable by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and reparation has been awarded. 

The Commission handed down this decision in case No. 14,280 of 
the Ryegate Paper Company, of East Ryegate, Vt. 
Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 

A decision has also been rendered by the Commission in case 
No. 13,255 of the American Publishing Company, of Austin, Texas, 
against the Director General of Railroads, as agent. 
the Commission says, in part: 

“Rates charged on news print paper, in rolls, in carloads, from 
International Falls, Minn., and Fort Francis, Ontario, Canada, to 
Austin, Texas, found unreasonable. Reparation awarded.” 


, against the 


In this case 


Fox River Valley Gets Much Pulpwood 
[Prom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeTon, Wis., March 17, 1924—Hundreds of cars of pulp- 
wood have arrived in the Fox river valley in the last two weeks 
for delivery to mills here. About 200 carloads arrived in one day 
and almost a train a day is being brought into this papermill dis- 
trict. Most of the wood is coming from northern Michigan and 
northern Minnesota. Logging in Wisconsin was almost stopped by 
the warm weather which melted most of the snow in the woods. 
Many of the camps are breaking up. The largest pulpwood ship- 
ments to the valley will arrive in the near future. 


“I See a Paper Mill” 


Walker Enright is the author of “I See a Paper Mill,” a tale 
enumerating in a humorous vein the perplexities experienced by 
layman while visiting a paper mill and inspecting its intricate 
equipment. 

It is copyrighted by the American Engineering ‘Company of Phila- 
delphia and is handsomely bound and illustrated. 

A copy may be had through inquiry and without charge. 
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a 
New Pork Plarket Rrevuirw rags and there seems to be nothing to indicate that this con nodity 
is going to lose the ground it gained at that time. 
ee ar Sees Dee. The waste paper market ee static during t ‘ 
Wepwespay, Marcu 19, 1924. Past 


Dealers and manufacturers report that the general situation in 
the. paper market has remained just about the same during the 
past week with no changes either in one direction or the other. 
Frices on the whole have remained just about the same and the 
cemand is unchanged. 

Paper manufacturers and dealers both are showing a good deal 
of interest-in the disappearance of another metropolitan daily dyr- 
ing the week. Ogden Reid’s purchase of the New York Herald 
from. Frank Munsey, dealer in newspapers, is botnd fo cause=some 
hardship to the jobber 6" mill man who bas been’ Supplying news 
print for that paper»~ Past-experience, however, has sHowed that 
people ‘buy just as many newspapers after such a merger andothe 
demand will simply be more evenly distributed. 

Fine’ papers are moving.along at about the same rate of “speed 
fhat’they have been for the past few months with little change 
either in market conditions or in price. Dealers and manufacturers 
say that they are getting a fairly good business and that the demand 
is continuing fairly even in spite of influences that have been 
brought to bear to alter it. 

Book paper is also reported to be in fairly: good shape with a 
gradually growing demand and prices showing a: tendency tc re- 
main very firm. There seems to be a hardy competition for orders 
in this field but buyers are moderately anxious to get in and the 
result is a business that approximates normal. Several large or- 
ders have moved through the open market during the past week 
and this has had a tendency to keep the price at just about the same 
level. 

News print is still very firm,with a good demand reported on all 
sides. The publishers are coming into the market strongly and so 
far as the local field is concerned the recent merger of two metro- 
politan newspapers seems to have had little effect. People are 
consuming just as much newspaper as they have been with the 
difference that the orders are perhaps a little more widely dis- 
tributed than they were before. 

Kraft paper has shown a distinct tendency to improve and manu- 
facturers seem to be fairly cheerful about the immediate future. 
The removal of the Norwegian mills from competition with them 
may have had something to do with this, but there are other elc- 
ments which also enter into the situation, chief among them prob- 
ably the fact that buying appears to have returned to normal once 
more. 

Mechanical Pulp 

While there has been some slackening off in the demand for me- 

chanical pulp dealers hardly expected that they would be so fortu 


nate as to enjoy indefinitely the remarkably good demand they 
for some time. 


low ranges. 


had 
The price is reported to be a little softer in the 


Chemical Pulp 

A better demand for the chemical pulps has pervaded the market 
during the past week. Prices have been a good deal firmer although 
a few distressed lots have tended to keep the low range down a 
trifle. Dealers report that this branch of the industry is in better 
shape than it has been for some time. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Old rope is not in quite so good demand as it was a little while 
ago, but at the same time there is a fairly good business in it for 
those who choose to make concessions to get it. Bagging is in 
practically the same condition as rope. 


Rags 
Rags are also a little off so far as the demarid is concerned with 
the price holding firm at the same level that it-has been for some 
time. Ever since the infant boom business has been much better in 


week with no changes in either direction. 
good while prices are the same. 


The demand co: tinues 





News Print Ruling Expected Soon 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPOR DENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 19, 1924.—While no official word 
has yet-been made public by the Customs Service of the Treasury 
Department relative to news print papet, imports from Canada 
which were held up temporarily because of the sulphite content, it 
is tinderstood that the experts have reache@ a conclusion, and that 
angofficial statement .will be forthcoming: ingthe near future. 

Seyeral shipments of, news print paper Grom Canada were held 
up.a icy weeks ago Y because it was claimed Zhat the sulphite content 
wa§ too high. 


The mattér has been ive igated by the Customs 
Serwicey and it has been’féund, it is said,g@that the records of the 
mills does not show this to be the casg, efefore, it’ is believed, 
that a ruling along these lines’ will be ‘m, in a few days which 
will allow the importation of news print paper from Canada with- 
out the holding up of shipments for thé’ gaging of samples. Details 
of the order are now being worked out ‘and are not yet available. 


American Writing Mills Boom 
[FROM OUR REGULAK CORRESBQNDENT. } 

Hotyoxe, Mass., March 18, 1924.—Atiibuncement was made this 
week that business had increased at *the mills of the American 
Writing Paper Company to such an extent that over 500 employees 
who had been temporarily laid off sincé the first of the year have 
been added to the working force. The men employed represent 
practically every occupation in the industry. 

Business prospects are bright for the future President S. L. 
Willson of the company said this week.”, The big contracts secured 
by the company for the government will be begun very soon, 
will mean the operation of more machines. 

Transfer work done at the East Lée Division will also 
its bit to the additional work being done iti Holyoke mills. 
conditions are good and freight is moving satisfactorily. 


and 


add 
Water 


Kimberly-Clark Employees Rewarded 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., March 17, 1924.—Two employees of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company at Kimberly were given gold watches by 
the company as a reward for saving the life of Michael Thiel, a 
fellow workman, who was caught in a canvas feed belt and thrown 
about 16 feet over a calendar stack of a paper machine. Thiel’s 
cries attracted George Weyenberg and Edward Reuter who rushed 
to his rescue and saved him from farther injuries and possibly 
death. The award of the watches is ia ne with the company’s 
policy of rewarding similar actions. It wasthe first at the Kimberly 
mill and the second in the company’s histoby. The first was at the 
Niagara mill. 3 


Stone & Andrew Open Spriigteta Office 


Stone & Andrew, Inc., of 64 Pearl street, “Boston, Mass., have 
just announced the opening of a Westefn* Masachusetts office and 
warehouse at 157 Chestnut street, Springfield, Maks., in charge o! 
John R. Whitney as manager. In addition to their Boston heac- 
quarters, the company has branch offices and warehouses at Har'- 
ford, Conn., New Haven, Conn., and Providence, R. I., which er 
ables them to blanket New England with their service. 
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The Home of Quality PAPER BAGS and SACKS “*=-" 


oe GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


3 ce u £ Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


=; SCHORSCH & CO. .--=. 


wane 55st eencox ve SOO East 133d Street : New York 


DRAPER FELTS ey 


All kinds and styles of Felts 300Tons dailv/ 


for all kinds and styles of 


Papers. 
P Entire production of a group of 


Write us about your Felt mines under one management in- 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


sures uniformity in quality and 
minimum production costs. 


Let us submit samples and quote you. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. Pee ae a 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856. New York. 


| FOURDRINIER WIRES | | J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Molds, 21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Steel, B dB oS» ages 
: Wire Cloth Importers of Chemical Pulps 


Bank and Office Railings. BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Keller Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
: CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS . : Edevalla, Sweden. 


| SPRINGFIELD MASS, 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orfice or THE Parer Trade Journat, 
~ -Wepnespay, Marcu 19, 1924. 

Dealers report that the market for chemicals continues in good 
condition although there is still room for some improvement in a 
few of the lines. So far as events of the past week are concerned 
there has really been no change in the general situation with prices 
remaining just about the same and the demand still as- firm as it 
was. The recent inclination on the part of some of the commodities 
to rise in price seems to have been checked and so far as can be 
ascertained there are no further revisions either upward or down- 
ward in sight. - 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleach is still in the good demand 
that it was a week ago with no further changes in price following 
the rise of ten days back. The call for bleach is certainly consid- 
erably greater than it has been for some time and manufacturers 
who failed to avail themselves of the low prices of a little while 
ago are now at a severe disadvantage. It is quoted at from 1.65 
to 1.75 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic is not in much better demand than it 
was about two weeks ago although there are definite signs that the 
paper industry is showing considerably more interest in it than 
has been the general rule for the past few months. The price is 
quoted at from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound on a flat basis at the 
works. 

CASEIN.—Although casein is not quite up to the other chemi- 
cals so far as demand is concerned it has recovered considerably 
from its lassitude of a few weeks back and is now fairly firm at 
from 13 to 15 cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—A good demand for china clay has shown in 
the local markets during the past week both in the imported and 
in the domestic grades. Buying is good not only in the paper 
industry, but in the several others principally pottery which buy 
this product in large quantities. The price is quoted at from $12 
to $15 a ton on the domestic grades and $16 to $20 a ton on the 
various imported grades. 

CHLORINE.—Although chlorine has not continued to improve 
after its upward rise of a short time ago the dealers and manu- 
facturers report that they are doing a business that is good enough 
to keep them busy although they say that there is still some room 
for improvement. The price remains at 3.50 to 4.50 cents a pound 
in tanks. 

ROSIN.—In some of the grades naval stores are in good demand 
while in others there is still a good bit of room for improvement. 
As far as the paper industry is concerned the buying still keeps 
up at about the same level. The price is at about $5.90 to $6.00 in 
280 pound lots. 

SALTCAKE.—While there is a good demand for saltcake in the 
glass industry there seems to be not so great a call for this com- 
modity among paper manufacturers. The price remains firm at 
from $20 to $23 a ton which is very firm because of the large sales 
which are constantly being made. 

SODA ASH.—There is still a good demand for soda ash and 
the allied chemicals in the paper industry with buyers often bid- 
ding against each other for lots in the open market. The price 
remains at 1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina still is in fair demand 
with paper manufacturers evincing interest in buying orders for 
long periods. The price is 1.30 to 1.40 cents a pound on the com- 
mercial grades and 2.10 to 2.25 on the iron free. 


Sending Out Instruction Card 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., is sending out a new instruc- 
tion card to its liquid chlorine customers. This explains the use 
of the ton container. Diagrams are shown in connection with 
which the explanation is made plain. 


February Imports Leap Up 
[BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 19, 1924.—Imports into the United 
States during February were valued at $335,000,000 as compared 
with $303,412,419, according to a statement just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The department's statement shows also that during the same 
month the exports were valued at $367,000,000 this year as com- 
pared with $306,957,419 for February of last year. The value of 
the excess of exports in February of this over the imports was 
$32,000,000 as compared with $3,545,000 in February of last year. 

For the eight months’ period ending February of this year the 
value of the imports was $2,334,800,383 as compared with $2,326,- 
005,148 for the same eight months of last year. For the eight 
months’ period ending February of this year the value of the 
exports was $2,984,255,075 as compared with $2,653,548,111 for the 
same period of last year. 

The value of the excess of exports over imports for the eight 
months’ period of this year was $649,454,692 as compared with 
$327,542,963 for the same eight months’ period last year. 


Talks to Kraft By-Products Association 

A meeting of the Kraft By-Products Association was held on 
March 7 at the Congress Hotel. A. H. White, of the chemistry 
engineering department, University of Michigan, told members of 
the organization that within a short time the reclamation of by- 
products in connection with the production of kraft paper will be 
an important factor in the industry, and that by the next meeting 
he expected to have completed all the laboratory work along every 
line which might develop a lead for this purpose. 

In the development of this important work it was the original 
plan that the mills send the waste to a central point, all to be put 
through one plant, but it is the opinion of Mr. White that it will 
be possible to work out separate units at each pulp mill to allow 
the reclaiming of valuable by-products and at the same time re-use 
the waste by reclaiming the sludge. 


Installs Sedimentation Tank 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeTon, Wis., March 17, 1924.—A sedimentation tank with a 
capacity of 4,000,000 gallons of water, has been completed at the 
plant of the Northern Paper Mills at Green Bay and is operating 
successfully. The company requires about 16,000,000 gallons of 
water every 24 hours and the tank is filled four times a day. 
Clarification of the water in the sedimentation plant assures a uni- 
form quality of paper, it is said. 


W. B. Oglesby Paper Co. to Build 


MippLetown, Ohio, March 17, 1924.—Contracts have been let 
for a $100,000 addition to the plant of the W. B. Oglesby Paper 
Company according to an announcement by J. A. Aull, president 
of the company. The addition will house a complete bleaching 
plant with all necessary apparatus. 


Lyman Resigns From Continental 


‘Chester W. Lyman has resigned as treasurer of the Continenta! 
Paper and Bag Mills it was announced during the week. Owen 
Sheperd, treasurer of the International Paper Company, is to take 


his place. This change becomes effective immediately. 


Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. Moves 


Boston, Mass., March 17, 1924.—The Penobscot Chemical Fibre 
Company has removed its Boston office to larger and more desirable 
quarters at 211 Congress street, corner of High street. The tele- 
phone number is Main 5170. 





